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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
foraclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
2opy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. (See paragraph on 
“ PosTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) 2 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ PosTaGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT (#3) will be sent together for $5.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif it is possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York ; if you must send currency by mail,do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
Office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 2% cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


Che Outlook. 


President Woolsey’s suggestion that men who 
consider themselves fit for office should be their 
own proposers is worth serious consideration just 
now. The abject fear which party managers 
manifest in the face of the questions of labor and 
finance may not improbably prevent them from 
nominating this fall a single man of decided prin- 
ciples and experience. President Woolsey only 

/suggests a plan which has long been in operation 
in England without harm to the modesty of can- 
didates, and with great benefit to the people. 

--. —— 

How strikingly original Victor Hugo’s new 
book, Avant l’Evile, must be, if the following 
passage is a fairsample of itscontents! ‘‘ Greece, 
transfigured, became the pagan world; Rome, 
transfigured, became the Christian world ; France 
will be transfigured, and become the human 
world. The French Revolution will be called the 
evolution of the nations. Why? because France 
deserves this, because she has no selfishness.” 
Proud as we justly are of some of our own stump 
speakers, we doubt if any one of them could 
stumble more brilliantly along the highways of 
logic and truth than does the author of this ex- 
cerpt. 

















--——_ +e ——— 

Mourners over ‘‘ the lost cause * do not seem to 
be any more popular in the South than they are 
in the North, if we may judge by the following 
lively statement made by the Memphis Avalanche: 
‘*The destinies of the South have been transferred 
to the keeping of the younger men, most of whom 
were not voters when Sumter fell. They have 
more important tasks than brooding over the past 
and presaging evil in the future. They have a 
vast, almost ruined empire to rebuild and beautify 
and enrich—a country to render greater and more 
glorious than ever before. Men charged with this 
great mission have no time to listen to the maun- 
derings and jibberings of unsheeted and uncoffined 


ghosts.” 
—— -en- —_- 


The opinions lately given officially by famous 
English counsel, that it was contrary to ecclesias- 
tical law for a clergyman of the Established 
Church to officiate in the pulpit of a Dissenter, 
provoked a large meeting of well-known Church- 
men and Dissenters, and the unanimous adoption 
of a resolution declaring the restrictions placed 
about the English clergy were ‘injurious to the 
fraternal intercourse between the various Protes- 
tant churches of this land which is imperatively 
required in the interests of catholic Christianity.” 
The issue in this case happened to be between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, but we would be 





grateful were the meaning of the resolution made 
plain to the whole body of believers in our own 
country. Of course, all of us—Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Catholics— 
know our own way is the correct one, and are too 
strong in ourselves to need fraternal sympathy 
and assistance, but the outside sinners who are 
not rooted and grounded in any particular faith 
are either hopelessly puzzled, or feel authorized 
to shoot forth the finger of scorn. 

—-> —— 


When our great dictionaries are revised, let us 
have Japanese aid. A Japanese editor who has 
placed our word “civilization” in the vocabu- 
lary of his mation labors to convey a proper de- 
finition of the word to his countrymen, and says: 
‘* What is civilization? It surely is not limited to 
the possession of fine houses, fine dresses, and to 
sumptuous living. It is not confined to a flourish- 
ing state of the arts, of manufactures or machin- 
ery. It means an advance in knowledge and 
politics, a reverence for religion, the proper esti- 
mation of good character, and the observance of 


good customs.” 
——_ a> 


Hon. Reverdy Johnson comes handsomely to the 
front, in the great Baltimore contest befween ac- 
cused officials and the press, by volunteering as 
counsel to the offender, who in this case is the 
Baltimore American. However the case may be 
decided, and whoever may be adjudged in the 
wrong, the public will delight to learn that an 
aged and honored lawyer offered his services 
and refused to accept any compensation in this 
particular case because he ‘‘thought the public 
interest was concerned, and that the freedom and 
usefulness of the public press were involved.” 
- 

Gentlemen who have prepared strong articles 
on finance, for use in the coming political cam- 
paign, and have suggested the governmental regu- 
lation of the purchase of gold, would do well to 
study the results of the Spanish-Cuban law on 
this very subject. This law has been productive 
of some arrests, but the only business-like method 
of protecting one’s self against violent fluctuations 
in the gold market has not been seriously inter- 
fered with in Cuba. 

















- 
Verily, China is a land of surprises. The celes- 
tials not only expect to display their material 
products at our Centennial Exhibition, but they 
propose to illustrate the workings of their mis- 
sionary system, which is the oldest and most 
energetic one in existence. Moved by this evi- 
dence of religious progressiveness, our Minister 
has asked the French Charge d’Affaires to bring 
about a similar exposé of the Catholic system. 
We hope our American Societies will take the 
hint, so that in the city of Brotherly Love, where 
there are no sinners to listen and criticise, the 
various systems may perfect themselves from the 
stores of each other's experience. 
—— +e -— 

“To see ourselves as others see us” lias long 
been an end toward which many longings tended, 
but we must confess that we are occasionally glad 
that this gift of sight has not yet been bestowed. 
See, for instance, how the editor of the London 
Standard sees us: he says that among Ameri- 
cans there are not many of the better sort ‘“‘ who 
would not thankfully exchange their elected Pres- 
ident, their elective Senate, their elective judges 
and their popular sovereignty for the order, the 
honesty and the loyalty of the empire from which, 
just 100 years ago, they made their insane revolt.” 
Compared with such sight, the vision of the man 
who saw ‘‘ men as trees walking” was excellent. 

——ea>e 

One of the best signs of the probable regenera- 
tion of the South comes in the shape of the 
conviction and fine of ex-Treasurer Parker of 
South Carolina. Whether the fine—$75,000—can 
be collected we do not know, but the action shows 
that ‘‘the prostrate State” has more energy and 
purer courts than New York city had five years 
ago. We hope the suits against the Louisiaua 
officials may be pressed with equal energy, and 
that the example of the Palmetto State may be 
followed by others of her suffering sisters, 











A FAR SHORE. 
By Joserpn Coox. 


N a far shore my land swam far from sight, 
But [ could see familiar native stars; 
My home was shut from me by ocean bars, 
Yet home hung there above me in the night. 


Unchanged fell down on me Orion’s light; 

As always Venus rose, and fiery Mars; 

My own the Pleiads yet, and without jars 
In wonted tones sang all the heavenly height. 


So, when in death from underneath my feet 
Rolls the round world, I then shall see the sky 
Of God's truths burning yet familiarly; 

My planet will go from me, but the sweet 


And solemn inner heavens remain complete ; 

I lose the outer, not the inner eye, 

The landscape, not the soul’s stars, when I die; 
My native constellations I shall greet. 





THE WAXED THREADS. 
By Lucretia P. HALE. 

\ { ARTIN GREEN seated himself in the car 

by the side of his wife to return home after 
a day in thecity. He was a well-to-do shoemaker, 
established a little out of town, and it was not 
often that he left -his work for a pleasure trip. 
He had just parted with his brother Jotham, 
with whom he and his wife had been dining. 

‘*Sometimes people ask me what is the use of 
waxing a thread,” he said to Mrs. Green, as he 
settled himself comfortably. ‘‘ But I say, if you 
have two threads and wax them well together, 
you double your strength, and nothing is wasted. 
Now the trouble with Jotham and his wife is, 
that they pull two ways. They are both working 
themselves to death, but somehow they don’t get 
on, and the reason is, they ain’t willing to be 
waxed together.” 

Jotham meanwhile was malsing his way back to 
his work, after parting with his brother and his 
wife. How comfortable they had looked! Mrs. 
Martin with her hand-bag full of her morning’s 
shopping, tired with her busy day, and looking 
forward to her quiet home out of town. Jotham 
and his wife had visited them more than once. 
But Mrs. Jotham wondered how the Martin Greens 
could live in such a dead-and-alive place : nothing 
but a great cabbage-field in front of the house, 
no sound of horse-cars, no cheerful voice of news- 
boys, no din of cart-wheels, nor the busy murmur 
that one can hear all day in the streets of New 
York. 

Jotham sighed, however, as he parted with his 
brother. He envied him even the quiet talk he 
would have with his wife in the half-hour on their 
way home. Jotham had been trying for more 
than a week to find an uninterrupted moment to 
speak with his wife. There was something he 
wanted to talk over with her, but he never could 
get a chance to speak with her alone. She was 
always too busy or too tired to have a word with 
him. To-night, after supper, he must manage it, 
for there was a question to be decided to which 
he must give an answer the very next day. 

So he had his mind all ready for a talk on get- 
ting home. But he had some work to make up 
at the shop and was a little late at supper, for 
this meal never waited for him. Mrs. Jotham 
kept a boarding-house, and had always her table 
full. The dining-room was at the right of the 
door as you went in, and there was no room in it 
for anything but the long table and the row of 
chairs around it. When these were pushed back 
against the wall there was left but a narrow pas- 
sage for Mrs. Jotham to pass through, as she laid 
the table for the next meal. 

Jotham sat down with some of the boarders 
who were late also. They were a hurrying set, 
however, and were soon through and away; but 
their going left no better chance for Jotham’s talk 
with his wife, from whom he had not even a nod, 
She had begun to clear away the upper end of the 
table. She now eagerly seized the few things that 
remained,” snatched the cloth away with a mas- 
terly sweep of the arms, and gave it to a slatternly 
Irish girl to shake. It was back again in a 
moment, and she smoothed it down upon the 
table with the help of Anna Maria, her daughter, | 
to whom she gave loud-voiced directions. 

“Can't you give a hand there, Jotham ?” she 
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talled out te her husband. ‘Do help a body for 
once in a while; supper is late, and there’s the 
breakfast things to set on.” 

Jotham gave a helping hand, but there was no 
chance yet for a talk, for one of the boarders came 
in to light his pipe at the gas. At last he was 
gone, and Jotham was left with his wife; not 
alone, for there was an occasional appearance of 
Anna Maria, and of Joanna the Irish girl, who 
brought in the piles of hastily-washed plates. 
Mrs. Jotham set them round the table with a 
slam, thrust a knife and fork at each plate, while 
Jotham pushed back the chairs. His wife was by 
no means silent during this operation. She had 
her remarks to make upon the boarders, and upon 
their appetites. ‘If you have any butter that’s 
good they are sure to eat nothing but butter, 
while they don’t touch if it’s only tolerable. And 
as for keeping a leg of bacon, you may as well 
give up.” The continuation of her sentences was 
lost in the kitchen, where they turned into violent 
scolding of Joanna, and some reprimands to Anna 
Maria, while the thread was resumed as she 
reached Jotham again. At last she seated herself 
for a few moments by the open window, and began 
to fan herself with a towel she held in her hand. 
‘* Now’s my chance,” thought Jotham. 

But what a chance! He was sitting close to the 
wall in one of the chairs in the middle of the long 
row—the table with its dingy cloth stood between 
him and his wife. Above it flared the gas from 
the burners. The window-shades flapped back 
and forward in a little breeze that came from the 
street. With it came noises, the tang-tang of the 
horse-ears, the rumble of omnibuses, the shouts 
of their drivers, the yells of boys, the mingled 
musie of two or three grinding-organs up and 
down the street. And this pause of his wife’s 
would be but a moment's respite. She had sunk 
down from sheer exhaustion. She would soon be 
at work again. 

‘*Wife, I've been trying to have a few words 
with you,” he began. 

‘*Let’s have them quick,” said Mrs. Jotham, 
‘“unless you feel when you're through like ironing 
the towels that’s a’ waiting for me !” 

‘“*It’s a matter of business,” Jotham went on. 
‘*Tve had a good offer for work at a nail factory 
just out of town. Mr. Witham is willing I should 
take it. Indeed it’s his brother as owns it, and he 
has been recommending me. And I must give 
my answer to-morrow or next day certain. The 
wages are higher, and it would be a famous good 
thing for me to go.” 

‘* Well, what’s to hinder ?” said Mrs. Jotham, as 
her husband paused a minute. 

‘* Well, you see, we should have to break up 
here,” continued Jotham, ‘for it’s so far away.” 

‘‘Tve expected something of this sort,” Mrs. 
Jotham brokein. ‘ You'd like to have me break 
up here when I am earning the money that the 
family lives upon.” 

She here entirely overlooked the wages that 
Jotham brought home regularly every Saturday 
night. She did not stop to reckon these in, but 
went on, ‘‘I wonder if you have ever counted up 
the number of my boarders, and multiplied it by 
what they pay a week, and consider how the 
family would get along without that sum of money, 
to say nothing of the expenses of moving, and the 
run of custom I am just getting into. One of 
Mrs. Pettengill’s boarders came in to me to-day.” 

Mrs. Jotham fanned herself eargerly with her 
towel, and went on, 

‘*When I said there was nothing to hinder I 
wanted to know what objection there was to your 
going to your nail factory, and leaving me to my 
work and my plodding. I am used to it, I can go 
like a nuttwheel. Folks say that you and I never 
can do things together; there was your brother 
Martin, to-day, having over his proverb about his 
waxed thread. If he has repeated it once he has 
a dozen times. But I say if your threads won't 
stick, let them work apart. If I choose to work one 
way and you another, who’s to hinder? You go 
your way andI go mine. You fancy going to the 
Methodist meeting, and I like the Presbyterians. 
You like the shop at the corner of the street, and 
1 like my home.” 

Mrs. Jotham had worked herself up to such a 
heat she was forced to stop and take breath. Her 
husband might have taken occasion to answer 
many things she had said. He had never objected 
to going where she pleased Sundays, but it was 
she who had stayed away from the Methodist 
preacher. Nor had he begun to go to the shop 
at the corner, till in the last year when ‘the 
home” she spoke of had become so uncomfortable. 

But Jotham was not in the habit of defending 





himself, and more than all, it would not do to 
lose the precious moments for having his say at 
last. 

‘“‘T have counted up, Martha,” he began, ‘and 
putting on the other side the rent of this house 
and the cost of food now-a-days, the barrels and 
barrels of flour, and butter what it is, I have asked 
myself, how much do we all gain—and your work- 
ing so hard day after day. Wedon’t get a house to 
live in. It looks large and handsome, but it’s the 
boaders live in it, not we, and I don’t have space 
enough to talk to youin.” Here Jotham hurried 
on, for he saw his wife was recovering breath for 
conflict. 

‘“*Now Mr. Jotham says there’s a tenement we 
ean have, not far from the factory, and yet in the 
country like, out of the way of noise and dirt. The 
rent is low—for a year it don’t come near what we 
pay fora quarter here. It would all come out of 
my wages, and leave us enough to live upon be- 
sides, It’s small, and there ain't many rooms, but 
it is large enough for you and I, and Anna Maria.” 
And there’s a bit of grass in front. 

Here a din of wheels, and shouts and screams 
outside, interrupted Jotham with such a deafen- 
ing noise that he was obliged to stop awhile. 

But Mrs. Jotham was used enough to noise, and 
it could not prevent her thoughts going on from 
Jotham’s words. 

Suddenly the contrast had struck her of the 
peaceful little house and the noisy whirl in which 
she was sitting, and she went on, to herself: 
‘“There’s a bit of grass,” he says, ‘‘and where 
there’s a bit of grass, there might be a well-sweep. 
At least there could not very well be a well-sweep 
without a bit of grass under it.” 

For Mrs. Jotham’s thoughts all of a sudden 
went wandering back to her childhood’s days, 
and the old farm house, her home, far away in the 
country. And infront of the house a green slope, 
and at one side the old-fashioned well, with the 
well-sweep—at one end the bucket at the other 
some weights to balance the long pole—and there 
was a cherry tree near the well. 

So when the din of carriages had swept along, 
she said, 

“Do you think there's a cherry tree, Jotham ?” 

Jotham started with surprise. ,He had been 
trying in the pause to think of some fresh argu- 
ments for his scheme, and he ,was a little bewil- 
dered by his wife’s question. 

‘‘A cherry-tree? Well, I don't know,” he re- 
plied. ‘I guess there’s something—” 

‘* Well, there’s something burning,” said Mrs. 
Jotham, starting up. ‘I can tell by the smell. 
Joanna has been and overheated those irons. It’s 
no use for me to be out of the kitchen more than 
two minutes at a time, or there’s some mischief.” 

Mrs. Jotham left her husband to himself. He 
sat for some time hoping for a chance to resume 
the conversation, but none came. His wife found 
plenty to do in the kitchen. Anna Maria went 
across to a neighbor’s door-steps to talk with the 
young people. The gas flared higher and higher 
in the burners, and the room grew more and more 
hot and dreary, and Jotham took his way to the 
shop at the corner of the street. 

There was no chance for a talk with his wife 
the next morning. He went off to his work, after 
a hurried breakfast with the rest of the 
boarders, 

Anna Maria was astonished at a certain ab- 
sence of mind in her mother during the morning’s 
work, and was still more surprised when Mrs. Jo- 
tham announced that she was going out ; leaving 
to her and Joanna the care of certain dinner prep- 
arations that she was wont to attend to herself. 

Mrs. Green, however, confided her purpose to 
no one, but hastened to the nail shop where Jo- 
tham was at work. She went with a rapid stride, 
as if she were afraid she might change her resolu- 
tion. She met Mr. Witham at the door of the 
shop, and asked if she might go on and speak to 
Jotham, and made her way on to him. 

It was a large place, dark and low. There was 
a continuous pounding and ringing of hammers. 
A row of men on one sje, among whom was Jo- 
tham, at work in front of a line of windows that 
looked into a narrow alley, and were dingy and 
darkened with dirt. Jotham was busy putting 
some earth around a mould, so it looked, and was 
startled by his wife’s voice. 

‘Why, Martha!” he exclaaimed, ‘ what has 
happened !” 

‘* Nothing has happened,” she answered ; “ only 
I have come round to see if we could not go out to 
see that house you was a-speaking of this after- 
noon ; if, maybe, Mr. Witham would let you off.” 


‘‘Mr. Witham would let me off soon enough,” 





said Jotham, with a gleam of joy on his grimy 
face, and holding his earth-stained hands over his 
work. ‘ He’s eager to get me the place.” 

‘“Very well,” said Mrs. Jotham; ‘‘we’ll set off 
as soon as dinner is over,” and she turned away 
without more words. She met Mr. Witham again 
at the door. ‘ 

‘“‘T had hoped,” he said to Mrs. Jotham, ‘that 
you would be pleased with this new plan of Jo- 
tham’s going into the factory up town. I want to 
get a good workman for my brother, though I 
shall be sorry to lose Jotham myself. But I don’t 
think I ought to stand in the way of his getting a 
good place, or having a more comfortable home 
than he has now. 

This was an injudicious speech of Mr. Witham’s. 
But he concluded from Mrs. Jotham’s forbidding 
look and from her unwonted visit to the shop 
that she had come to insist upon her husband’s 
having nothing to do with the new plan; and he 
could not help making one more effort, and would 
not let Mrs. Green go without a word from him- 
self. 

But he did not understand Mrs. Jotham. He: 
did not know that a word of advice in one direc- 
tion sent her off in another, while his last words. 
had the effect of exasperating her to the utmost. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by a more coni- 
fortable home!” she exclaimed. ‘I think it’s 
quite likely it’s as comfortable as any of those 
out-of-the-way places where there’s no butchers 
nor bakers, and no way to earn a bit of meat 
either!” - 

Mrs. Green was breaking away, but Mr. Witham 
stopped her again. ‘‘ Do you know, Mrs. Green,” 
he said, ‘‘ that Jotham has lately taken to going 
of an evening to the shop to get a glass of some- 
thing to keep his spirits up, as he calls it? And: 
don’t you think that if he could see more of his 
wife and daughter he would not need to go away 
to look for something to cheer him ?” 

Mrs. Green brushed by Mr. Witham without an 
answer. So he wanted to put it all on her, and 
considered it her fault if Jotham fell into bad 
ways! She hastened through the streets. Not 
many doors from her own house she passed Mrs. 
Leavitt sweeping off the steps. How neat and 
fresh and cheerful she looked. She kept a board- 
ing-house too—one much esteemed, with a regular 
set of boarders that stayed on from year to year; 
and she worked as hard as Mrs. Green. 

But Mrs. Green knew that Mrs. Leavitt kept a 
neat little parlor over the entry for her husband 
and children. Anna Maria liked to go in there of 
an evening and hear Mr, Leavitt read aloud. She 
hurried home. 

Jotham came early to dinner, washed himself 
up nicely and put on his Sunday suit, prepared 
to set off with his wife. 

On getting out there was a difficulty. Mrs. 
Jotham insisted on taking a stage, when Jotham 
knew that a horse-car would bring them nearer 
their destination. But before he could explain it 
all to her she had seated herself in the stage, and 
he was forced to get in and seat himself beside 
her, or be left behind. The consequence was 
they were obliged to get out and make a change, 
and walk two or three squares into the bargain. 
And ail this gave a chance for Mrs. Jotham to 
complain of the inconvenience of the cars, and 
that nobody would ever get to see them and they 
should see nobody if it was such a piece of work 
merely to find the place. 

They found the house at last, but then there was 
trouble in getting the key, the reference pinned 
up on the gate was not very plain, and they went 
from one house to another. At last they were 
directed to a shop across the railroad at a little 
distance. As they drew near a train was ap- 
proaching, the steam engine puffed and screamed, 
and some men began to shut the gate of the road 
that crossed the track. 

Mrs. Jotham hurried her husband along. 
‘‘There’s plenty of time to cross the railroad, if 
you'll only move quickly. It will be night before 
we get the key. Don’t be such a stupid!” She 
pushed Jotham on, then herself turned the other 
way again to go back towards the house. But 
suddenly she heard a shrieking of the engine be- 
hind her, and saw men and women and boys run- 
ning towards the railroad crossing, as though 
something had happened. 

She stopped, not daring to turn her head, fora 
strange throbbing feeling of terror came over her, 
and she could scarcely stand. She heard a man 
say, ‘‘ How crazy for anybody to try to cross the 
engine! The man is killed.” 

“He is killed ! he is killed !” So the words echoed 
in her ears, and she could not move. - 
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And there came suddenly before her a glimpse 
of the house she had just seen. There was indeed 
acherry-tree before the door, dropping its white 
blossoms on the little plot of green grass. The 
peaceful home that might be—that might have 
been! 

Behind her was noise and tumult. A crowding 
and rushing of men, and then a silence. 

She had killed him! She had sent her husband 
to death! and her last words had been, like all 
her late life, cruel and selfish. 

In a moment—in a flash—one can think so many 
things! 

She turned at last, and saw the crowd had 

opened. She thought to have some fearful sight 
brought before her—the dead body of her hus- 
band, cruelly mangled. But she stood, and looked 

rigidly. 

Instead, Jotham himself came walking quietly 
to meet her, his clothes all dusty to be sure, and a 
crowd of people following him, wondering to see 
that he was not hurt. 

‘‘I did just get across,” he said, holding up the 
key in his hand, “but I was flung down some- 
how, and I believe they all thought I was killed. 
I’m somewhat dusty, but I can brush it all off 
when we get to the house.” 

Mrs. Jotham walked on with her husband with- 
out saying a word. He would have been surprised 
if he could have known that this time she was 
silent because she was feeling too much to speak. 
A sudden admiration of her husband had come 
over her that she had not felt these years, and 
the old tenderness was coming back that she had 
lately quite forgotten. He had just been looking 
into the face of Death, so she knew by the wonder 
of the crowd about him, and yet he came back to 
her, with no reproach for her, with a quiet, sim- 
ple bravery that suddenly revealed itself to her. 
Her poor Jotham, whom she had lately been 
scolding and abusing, was wiser and braver than 
she, with all her boasting. 

She was not brave enough yet to say, ‘“Jotham, 
I have been wrong all this time.’’ How could she 
fall upon his neck in the middle of the road and 
kiss him? So she was silent. All the time that 
he was opening the gate and pointing out the 
cherry-tree and fitting the key to the door, she 
was going over and over again all the agony of 
the last few moments, contrasting their terror 
with the quiet and peace of the little house. 
Jotham supposed that she was finding it quite 
too small, and that she was displeased with the 
meager proportion of the whole, in comparison 
with a city house. He opened all the closets and 
all the drawers, and showed how handy and con- 
venient everything was within. Outside there 
was only a little space of ground, but the house 
stood between large gardens and you could look 


.upon cherry-trees in blossom ; and in front was a 


wide field that promised rows of cabbages in their 
season and all the train of garden vegetables. 

Mrs. Jotham said little, while her husband 
locked the door again, and they walked back to 
take a car, and in silence seated themselves. 

* “ Tt’s a bad thing, having only one pair of stairs,” 
said Jotham, at last, for he knew his wife took a 
pride in her three-story house. 

‘It makes less work to clean,” she answered, to 
his surprise. 

Presently she broke the silence herself : 

“Allan would not know where to find us, if he 
came home and we were moved.” 

Now, Allan was their only son. His mother 
had of late years made his home uncomfortable 
for him. He had been something of a student, 
but his mother had never helped him to finda 
place to read or study in, had always complained 
of his ‘‘ littering the dining-room” with his books, 
and had abused him for his quiet ways, and one 
day he had disappeared. It was found afterwards 
that he had gone to sea, now a year gr two ago. 
It had all been a great grief to Jotham. He had 
tried every means to send to the boy to come 
back, and his sorrow was so great at his loss that 


*he never mentioned his name. 


He started now when his wife spoke of him. 

“He would come to the shop first,” he said at 
last ; ‘‘they would always tell him there.” 

Yes, that was true, his mother thought. If 
Allan ever returned he would go to find his father 
first, and if he should come and find them in such 
a sunny home as they had just been looking at, 
perhaps they could make him stay. Yes, Mrs. Jo- 
tham was really thinking this. 

And then she began to calculate over again the 
Ways and means. How many times she had done 
it before! How many times she had shuddered at 
her present high rent, and counted up the number 


of boarders necessary to make up the amount of 
the rent alone!. And how hopeless always to 
make the two ends meet! And even if they did 
come out square at the end of the year, what had 
they gained? As Jotham had said the night be- 
fore, they could not call the house their own. It 
looked rather grand to be living in a brick block 
three stories high, and steps up to the door. But 
what did it amount to, if they had to live in a 
miserable attic themselves, and must give over 
the rest of the house to others, and not a place 
where they could meet and speak to each other 
by themselves, if they had the time to say a 
word ? 

Would it not be well if others besides Mrs. 
Green stopped to think awhile, what it all 
amounts to, all this working and toiling? Flesh 
and body must be kept alive, and wife and chil- 
dren must be supported ; but is it worth while to 
spend the whole day in work, from morning till 
night, merely to make a show of living, to have a 
better looking house outside, to have a best parlor, 
shut up all the week long, that nobody goes into 
except to dust there and put the furniture in 
order ? : 

Mrs. Green looked at another side of the ques- 
tion: Might not she keep her boarding-house, 
but turn over a new leaf with it? Why not have 
such a house as Mrs. Leavitt’s, with a comforta- 
ble room in it for her husband and children, and 
a place set apart in the house forthem? To do 
Mrs. Green justice, she had hoped to do this, year 
after year, but day after day she had been so busy 
with little duties that she had found no time to 
plan for husband and children. 

And now when they left the car she took her 
husband’s arm, and began to tell him her mind. 
Mrs. Pettingill’s daughter was on her doorstep as 
they came down the street, and she ran in to her 
mother to exclaim : ~. 

“Why, mother, there’s Mr. and Mrs. Green 
walking arm-in-arm together, Whatever is going 
to happen %” 

Mrs. Green was saying to her husband that she 
had come round to his way of thinking about giv- 
ing up the boarding-house, and moving out to 
Spencer Place and the therry tree. She did not 
go over all the change in her feelings, and poor 
Jotham scarcely dared to express his delight. 

“Til go in and tell Mr. Witham after supper, 
and settle the matter,” he said. ; 

“And I'll go in to Mrs. Pettingill’s after tea,” 
said Mrs. Green. ‘‘I know she has been dying to 
add on another house to hers. She has been try- 
ing for Mr. Mifflett’sabove. She'll make a failure 
of it, I'm certain, starting on so large a concern, 
but that’s not my lookout.” 

And the Pettengills did take the house off her 
hands. They were surprised, and so were all the 
neighbors at her sudden resolution. And Anna 
Maria and Jotham himself were astonished at 
Mrs. Green's yielding to the views of her husband 
so readily on the subject of Spenser Place, and 
the move came about in the course of a few 
weeks. 

No explanation came to Jotham of the change 
in his wife’s feelings, nor did he think to inquire 
for one. He was happy enough to be satisfied 
without explanation. And he thought so little of 
himself, too, that it never entered his head to 
notice that his wife now left it to him to rule in 
many cases where before she would have claimed 
authority. The waxed threads worked together, 
and that was satisfactory enough. 

But one afternoon when Mrs. Green seated her- 
self after her day’s work in her rocking-chair by 
the open window, she said to Anna Maria, who 
was outside picking some cherries in front of the 
house : 

“Well, it is a kind of a comfort, Anna Maria, 
not to have been scolding that Joanna all day 
long, and have been doing all her work into the 
bargain. It is astonishing how many less steps 
there is to be taken here, and your father was 
about right in making the move as he did. That 
day we came out to look at the house, it was 
rather ridiculous to have him going one way for a 
horse-car, and I making for a stage! And your 
Uncle Martin was right, too, about those waxed 
threads. And then when it came to your father’s 
crossing that track in front of the engine, I de- 
clare I can’t ever hear the shriek of an engine now 
without it gives me a shudder.” 

.Anna Maria had passed on to another bunch of 
cherries without understanding her mother’s last 
words. And Mrs. Green sat silent again, looking 
towards the gate, as it was time for Jotham to 
come home. She sits at the window every night 





to welcome him, hoping that some time Allan will 


come through the gate with his father, and that 
she can give him a home where he will be glad to 
stay. 











THE TALISMAN. ' 
By Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 


\ E read, in fairy tales, of people possessed 

of amulets and charms which were an in- 
fallible protection against all the ills of life. 
Neither malice of enemies, falsehoods of friends, 
sickness, pain, nor any earthly ill, could have 
force against the power of this charm. 

Now, in the reading of the New Testament we 
see that, according to the theory of Christianity, 
it offers to furnish to every human being such an 
amulet. The Christian, according to the New 
Testament, has ‘‘ the victory that overcometh the 
world.” Nothing can really harm him; he can 
tread on serpents and scorpions; and if he drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt him. With the 
whole world arrayed against him he is safe ; with 
every conceivable misery of external life upon 
him, he has within himself the secret, not merely 
of endurance, but of exultation. Hence the ex- 
hortations of the New Testament to those under 
suffering are not merely to passive endurance, but 
to something higher. ‘‘ Count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers trials. We glory in tribulation.” 
Just at that point where every earthly support 
fails, where every earthly hope withers, the true 
Christian passes into the region of exultation and 
victory. When he has to let go of everything 
else, this mighty hand of deliverance shows its 
power ; it raises him above the grasp of every- 
thing seen and temporal, and sets his feet on the 
Rock eternal. Srp > ? 

This talisman is something so tirine and un- 
wordly that, like the heavenly bodies above us, it 
requires this world to be darkened to perceive it 
fully, Without night we should never see the 
glory of the stars. , — 

In times of prosperity, whee. ‘the world smiles 
and fortune favors and wealth flows in, the great 
company of men and women move on together 
much alike, and it is hard to say who are Chris- 
tians and who are not. All can be glad when the 
sun shines. All love to pick flowers, and hear 
music, and build fairy palaces, and live in the 
fulfillment of cherished wishes; and Christian 
and unbeliever appear much alike. But let there 
come a blast that withers every tree and flower, 
and makes every singing bird fall dead from the 
branches, and now where are they ? 

Does not our experience show us that in this 
evil hour Christian and worlding too often act very 
much alike? The Christian has in his bosom the 
sacred talisman that ought to turn sorrow to joy 
and darkness to light ; but he has never learned to 
use it, and so he falls fainting by the way, with 
the gem in his bosom. Hundreds and thousands 
of Christ’s own children lie fainting along the 
ways of sorrow, like Christian in Doubting Castle, 
with the precious key in his bosom which would 
unlock every door of his prison. 

And what is this talisman—this spell, this power 
which disarms troubles ? The Bible answers in a 
word—FaitTH. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world—even your faith. 

Now, we can imagine at this moment many who 
read this will say, ‘‘Oh, that is nothing new. I've 
always heard about faith—the old story—that sort 
of talk doesn’t help me.” 

What is faith ? 

Here again we have in the Bible a definition. 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for; the 
evidence of things not seen. It means that the 
things hoped for are tangible, substantial, like the 
things of our senses which we can see and handle ; 
that they are substance, and not ideas or shadows. 
And what do we hope for? We hope to see the 
Lord Jesus Christ in his glory, to live with him 
forever, and, better than that, to be like him see- 
ing him as he is. We hope for perfect freedom 
from every fault and imperfection—for a glorified 
nature. We hope for reunion to every dear lost 
friend in him, to having, holding and possessing 
forever without change, or decay, or possibility 
of change all the dear affections of earth. We 
hope for this, but is it substantial? Does the 
thought that we are to be forever with the Lord 
seem as substantial as the ground we tread on, as 
the air we breathe, as the food we eat? If it were, 
should we not go through life rejoicing? But is 
it not vague and vaporous to us—a sort of half 
dream? It is not the things hoped for that are 
substance to us, but the things seen and temporal. 

Then take the other branch of faith, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’ 





What are the things not seen? God's love and 
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care for us; it is invisible; we do not hear it ut- 
tered by a material voice, we see God in no glori- 
fied form, and yet Jesus Christ tells us that God 
is every moment thinking of us, and caring for us 
so minutely that the hairs of our head are all 
numbered, and that there shall not one be hurt, 
no matter what earthly dangers threaten. 

Is this great unseen fact evident to us, so evi- 
dent that we do not tremble, do not start, are not 
anxious, worried, alarmed, but go through all 
sorts of troubles and annoyances and trials safe 
and peaceful, borne in the arms of infinite love ? 

There are souls that obtain this blessed rest by 
the simple, childlike faith that believes what God 
says without a question or a doubt. Life for them 
has no more problems, no more cares, no more 
anxious hours. They so trust the love that car- 
ries them, they so implicitly believe all that God 
says, and so unresistingly give themselves up to 
his will, that come light, come darkness, come 
storm or calm it is all one to them. The Eternal 
God is their Refuge, and underneath them are the 
everlasting arms. Our hymns give traces of these 
inner victories of faith. So Charles Wesley 
sings: 

* Since I’ve known the Saviour’s name, 
And sin’s strong fetters broke, 
Careful without care I am, 
Nor feel the heavy yoke. 
To the desert or the cell 
Let others blindly fly; 
In this evil world I dwell, 
Nor fear its enmity. 
Here I find a house of prayer 
To which I inwardly retire, 
Walking unconcerned in care, 
And unconsumed in fire.” 


And in the Roman Catholic fold Faber sings : 


“ I worship thee, sweet will of God, 

And all thy ways adore. 

Andevery day I live I long 
To love thee more and more. 

He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost, 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 

Til that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill. 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be thy dear will. 

When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee. 

I have no cares, O blessed Will! 
For all my cares are thine; 

I live in triumph, Lord, for thou 
Hast made thy triumphs mine.” 





THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 








UNIVERSALISM. 

By Rev. Epwin B. SwEETSER. 
HE Universalist Church in America is a little 
less than a hundred and five years old. It 
celebrated its centenary anniversary at Gloucester, 
Mass., in Sept., 1870, doubling the population of 
the town for a week, and causing a considerable 
overflow into the neighboring villages. Its first 
preacher was the Rev. John Murray, an English- 
man, who landed accidentally, or, as the Uni- 
versalists believe, providentially, on the coast of 
New Jersey in Sept. 1770, and there began a hum- 
ble but fruitful ministry, from which, as from a 
planted seed, the Universalist Church has sprung. 
During the early stages of its growth it had to 
contend against great opposition. It grew, how- 
ever, with rapidity, overcoming its difficulties, 
and increasing in numbers, wealth and influence, 
so that now it stands among the principal Prot- 
estant Churches, a recognized power, compelling 
attention and respect even from those who reject 
its distinguishing doctrine. It has nearly a thou- 
sand parishes, and fourteen literary institutions, 
most of which are well endowed, including two 
Divinity schools which, although they are pros- 
pering, cannot supply the demand for ministers 
which increases in vehemence every year. It has 
two publishing houses, one in the East and one in 
the West, and is represented by twelve periodi- 
eals. Its church buildings, exclusive of indebted- 
ness, are valued at $7,520,190, and its schools and 
colleges have an aggregate endowment of $2,494,- 
000. It embraces within its membership many of 
the most prominent men in the country, and is 
making a very marked impression upon the think- 
ing of the age. 
Concerning the doctrines of the Universalist 
Church, there has been, and still is, a great amount 
of misconception, notwithstanding the facts that 
have been mentioned. The popular notion of 
Universalism is utterly inadequate, and Univer- 
salists themselves reject it as a travesty of their 


entertain in regard to the Universalists, is, that 
they are a set of people who are sufficiently de- 
scribed by saying that they deny that there is any 
hell. 

Such an idea is radically false. The Universal- 
ist Church is not built on a mere denial of hell, 
nor on any negative doctrine whatever. It has a 
positive faith and a definite purpose, and owns no 
fellowship with those who are simply destroyers 
and skeptics. It is built upon the rock Christ 
Jesus. It hascome ‘not to destroy, but to fulfill” 
the religious ideas of mankind. Its destructive 
work is incidental, and its denials are subsidiary ; 
its main work is of a constructive character, and 
its creed is correspondingly affirmative. Here 
it is: 

Art. I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God, and of the duty, interest, and final destination of man- 
i II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

Art. III. We believe that holiness and happiness are insep- 
arably connected ; and that believers ought to be careful to 
maintain order and practice good works, for these things are 
good and profitable unto men. 

This creed, adopted by the Universalist Church 
at its General Convention in Winchester, N. H., 
in 1803, has since stood, and will probably con- 
tinue to stand, as its test of denominational fel- 
lowship. It was meant to express the essentials 
of a true Universalist faith, binding alike upon all 
of its ministers, and at the same time to leave suf- 
ficient room for their individuality. There has 
been no occasion yet to change it. Every Uni- 
versalist minister subscribes to it and must sub- 
scribe to it. Let it be emphasized, then, that a 
mere denial] of hell, or even of its endlessness, is 
not enough to entitle a person to be called a Uni- 
versalist. 

Let it also be understood that Universalism is not 
sentimentalism. Many people seem to think that 
Universalists look upon God as a weak-minded, 
goodyish kind of a person who will easily over- 
look their sins, and take all men into heaven at 
last without regard to their deserts, like some 
doting old grandmother who hides the children 
from the punishment which they deserve, and 
stuffs them up with sugar-plums. It is supposed 
that Universalists do not believe in hell because 
they are constitutionally averse to the infliction 
of pain for any purpose, and that they interpret 
God by their own weak feelings in this respect. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
Universalist Church, passing through an experi- 
ence which besets every new and progressive in- 
stitution, was afflicted in its earlier stages bya 
class of people who took its name without sharing 
its spirit or its work, and among them, no doubt, 
were both skeptics and sentimentalists. But such 
people were only the drift-wood of the current, 
and most of them have long been stranded, so 
that now there is probably no body of Christians 
more free from their evil influence. 

Universalism is, to be sure, a religion of senti- 
ment, as every true religion must be. A religion 
without sentiment is only a philosophy; and a 
religion which runs counter to the best sentiments 
of the human heart is essentially false and danger- 
ous. True sentiment lies at the root of true re- 
ligion. But Universalism, though it springs from 
a true religious sentiment, does not end in senti- 
ment. There is nothing mawkish about the feel- 
ing which it involves. It does not consist in a 
soft, unthinking, fanciful belief that all men will 
finally be made happy, but in a firm conviction 
that all men must finally be made holy ; a convic- 
tion which is founded on an intelligent conception 
of the character of God as revealed in His deal- 
ings with mankind, especially in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Universalism means universal salvation from 
sin, not simply universal exemption from pain, 
nor simply universal joy. It means, first of all, 
universal obedience to the laws of God, universal 
acceptance of the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness; and it promises universal happiness 
only as one of those things which shall be added 
unto that primary and chief possession. The 
Universalist’s belief in the final happiness of all 
mankind is only a corollary to his belief in the 
final holiness of all mankind. 

This, then, is what the Universalist Church dis- 
tinctively stands for—not for a mere denial of end- 
less torment ; not for a sentimental belief in the 
final happiness of all men; but for an intelligent 
faith in the final triumph of good over evil. It 
says that in a universe where God rules, there can 





waged between the forces of sin, on the one hand, 
and of holiness on the other hand. It says that 
sin must be destroyed in order that God may be 
allin all. It says to the sinner, you not only may 
be saved, but you must be saved. Sooner or 
later you must forsake your evil ways, and yield 
obedience to the Lord: if not in this world, then 
in the next world, for God has sworn by himself 
that he will have you to be saved, and there is no 
escape from his requirement. He will not let you 
sin forever; but though you harden your heart 
like flint, and resist him with your utmost power, 
yet he will finally conquer you, and bring you in 
penitence to the foot of his throne. The longer you 
persist in sin, the more heavily he will chasten 
you, and the harder it will be for you to repair the 
mischief which you have done, but you have no 
final alternative ; you must repent and reform, 
and the sooner you do it, the better for you. Now 
is the most acceptable time. Otherwise, when 
you do repent, you will have to repent that you 
did not repent before. You cannot fight against 
God forever. You are a fool to fight against him 
at all. He loves you with an infinite tenderness, 
better than you love yourself, and he asks noth- 
ing of you that is not for your advantage. Self- 
interest, if nothing more, should lead you to 
render unto him that filial obedience which is 
your reasonable service. But if you will not see 


-your interest now, and act according to its dic- 


tates, God will punish you till you do. He will 
make the path of transgression so hard for you 
that you will be glad at last to turn from your 
iniquity and walk in the ways of righteousness. 
You cannot always be a prodigal, for you cannot 
always live upon husks. ‘‘ Thine own wickedness 
shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall re- 
prove thee.” God loves you so that he will save 
you from your sinfulness though he has to slay 
you in the process, and raise you up as from the 
dead. His love is a strong love, a relentless love 
that never lets its object go. Think not to hold 
out against it forever. Yield now, and accept the 
free salvation which he offers you through Jesus 
Christ. 

It is sometimes said that Universalists believe 
that all men will be saved any way. Notso. The 
doctrine of the Universalist Church is not that all 
men will be saved ‘‘any way,” but that alkemen 
will be saved and must be saved in the only way 
that God has provided. “I am the way,” said 
Jesus; and that is the only way which Univer- 
salists recognize. They know of no other door of 
salvation and preach no other. They believe, 
however, unlike the most of their fellow-Chris- 
tians, that the door of salvation will always be 
open, and that all men will finally avail them- 
selves of it. They deny the doctrine that death 
will close it against the unrepentant sinner. They 
reject the idea that in this life only the sinner has 
hope in Jesus Christ. They believe that ‘‘neither 
death nor life, nor things present nor things to 
come, nor height nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture” can separate sinners from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, but that his 
saving purpose will pursue them even beyond the 
grave, giring them no rest until they turn, and 
seek and find their rest in him. They believe in 
future punishment, though not in endless punish- 
ment; that is to say, they believe in continuous 
spiritual discipline, not broken at death, but ex- 
tending from this life into the next life, and 
destined to bring all souls at last to perfectness, 
They believe that between the life that now is 
and that which is to come there is the same close 
connection as between our life to-day and our life 
to-morrow ; that by as much as we lack perfection 
when we die we must be made perfect after we 
die; and that there as here, or then as now, suf- 
fering will be one of the agencies. 

There is no other church which lays such stress 
on the certainty of retribution. There is no 
church which is less amenable to the charge of 
prophesying smooth things to a rebellious people. 
Universalism teaches that ‘“‘whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” It teaches, 
therefore, that there is no escape from the penalty 
of wrong-doing, but that for every sin which a 
man commits he must suffer proportionately. It 
teaches that Christ came to save men, not from 
the punishment which their sins deserve, but 
from sin itself, and that the only way to avoid 
punishment is to cease to do evil and learn to do 
well. It teaches, moreover, that to save men from 
the punishment which they really deserve would 
be an injury instead of a blessing to them, be- 
cause God's chastisements are meant for the good 
of the sufferers, that they may learn his statutes 
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in short, that God has the ages of eternity in 
which to accomplish his loving purpose, and that, 
although no man can be saved until he willingly 
seeks salvation, yet such is the perfection of God's 
government that it will finally conquer the stub- 
bornest soul, and make it willing to, be saved. 

It will be seen from these statements that Uni- 
versalism partly agrees and partly disagrees with 
both Calvinism and Arminianism. It agrees with 
Calvinism in saying that God has foreordained 
certain souls to be saved, and that such souls will 
be saved beyond all peradventure. It agrees with 
Arninianism in saying that salvation is free to all 
alike, and that those only will be saved who obey 
the’ conditions of salvation. By combining the 
truths of these two systems, it eliminates their 
common rror, the doctrine of endless misery. 
According to Universalism, God has foreordained 
that all men shall finally seek salvation and find 
it in the appointed way. It reconciles God’s 
sovereignty with man’s free agency in a common 
result, which redounds to the glory of all con- 
cerned. It likens them to the two horns of a cres- 
cent moon, which, though they seem to point 
away from each other, really belong to the same 
perfect circle, meeting when they are extended, 
and blending into one another without the least 
discrepancy. 

Universalists draw their doctrines” from the 
Bible, believing that it sustains them fully ; those 
texts which are commonly thought to teach the 
doctrine of endless torment being buttresses of 
Universalism when they are rightly understood. 
They believe, moreover, that their interpretation 
of the Bible is not a new interpretation, but that 
it is as old as the book itself, having prevailed in 
the church during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, and having been condemned as a 
heresy only when the dark ages had begun. 

The object of the Universalist Church is to save 
souls. Its methods are the usual methods of the 
church universal—words of truth and deeds of 
love. It does not depend upon preaching alone, 
but busies itself also with practical efforts for 
blessing humanity. Its charities are numerous. 
It maintains a friendly attitude toward every 
movement of reform, welcoming truth from what- 
ever quarter, and rejoicing in all sincere endeavors 
to promote the welfare of mankind. With the 
advancement of science it has no controversy. 
Against some of the assumptions which have been 
put forth in the name of science it takes its stand 
decidedly, but not frantically or unguardedly. 
It has no fear that the truths of science will in 
any way conflict with the truth of the Bible, but, 
contrariwise, it feels assured that science will 
enable men to interpret the Bible much better 
than before, and that the more they learn of God 
in nature, the more they will believe in his 
changeless purpose to reconcile all things to him- 
self. 

Toward other churches it holds a position that 
has been forced upon it, not such a position as it 
would. While disagreeing with them in regard to 
the great question of human destiny, it agrees 
with them in so many respects that it would 
gladly be on more intimate terms with them if 
they would encourage such fraternity. Having a 
similar aim, and the same great captain, Jesus 
Christ, Universalists see no reason why they 
should not march in the same ranks and fight 
shoulder to shoulder with their brethren of other 
churches against the evils of the world. Are they 
less ‘‘evangelical” because they believe in a 
greater victory ? 

The government of the Universalist Church is 
modeled on our civil government. Each parish 
governs itself in local matters, and sends delegates 
every year to a State Convention, which in turn 
sends delegates to a General Convention, which 
represents the Church at large and makes laws 
and provides measures for the furtherance of its 
interests. The convention has no authority ex- 
cept such as is derived from the consent of its 
constituents, and its power of discipline is limited 
to a withdrawal of its fellowship. Each parish is 
expected to contribute annually to the church 
treasury, and to co-operate in whatever plans the 
General Convention may suggest. 

As a body, the Universalists are becoming more 
imbued each year with the spirit of missionary 
enterprise, and the tendency is to organize them- 
selves more closely, that they may concentrate 
their energies and use their means to the best 
advantage. Of late years they have kept a per- 
manent oflicer continually in the field, traveling 
about from place to place, overseeing, directing, 
encouraging and upbuilding, doing good for the 
church as he has opportunity. They call him the 





General Secretary. In the Methodist Church he 
would be a bishop. It seems likely that as the 
church increases in numbers and strength, each 
State will maintain such an officer, and the time 
may not be very far distant when the Universalist 
Church will be as thoroughly furnished with such 
executives as the importance of its work demands. 
What the future has in store for it, who can tell? 
As for the Universalists themselves, they do not 
expect that their church will swallow all other 
churches as Aaron’s rod swallowed the rods of 
Pharaoh's magicians, but they do expect that its 
distinguishing doctrine will prevail before long in 
all Protestant churches, and that it will stand in 
the very front rank of power as an evangelizing 
agency. 





A VILLAGE IDYL. 
By Lizzie C. ATWoop. 


HE night drops down in deepest calm, 
The mavis sings her evening psalin. 


The last sweet hour of dying day 
Has faded from the earth away. 


Adown the street, beneath the hill, 
In silence stands the old red will. 


The miller’s daughter at the gate 
Droppeth her head disconsolate. 


For he, for whom she maketh moan, 
Tarries so long, may never come. 


“ Wait for me, dearest one,” said he; 
* Shall naught but death part thee and me.” 


He was a man of noble birth, 
She from the humble ranks of earth. 


But still she bore, in form and face, 
Tender beauty and girlish grace. 


His homeward way lay through the town, 
He saw the maid as he rode down. 


And stepped aside, as one would pass, 
To pluck a violet from the grass. 


He gave a smile, a kiss, a ring; 
She gave her love, gave everything. 


And now it’s ended, he is gone, 
And she must wait and weep alone. 


What's true to her as heav’n will seem 
To him a summer's golden dream. 


Ah, miller’s daughter ! much I grieve 
The old, old story to believe. 


Men will be false, and women true, 
While earth rolls round, and skies are blue. 








A NEW ARGUMENT FOR IMMOR- 
TALITY. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


RE the teachings of modern science incom- 
patible with the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality ? 

That there are thoughtful men, including not 
a few earnest, intelligent and virtuous nature- 
students, who have come to the conclusion that 
the drift of science is adverse to that desirable be- 
lief, is unquestionable ; but is their conclusion a 
legitimate conclusion from a just conception of 
the real order of nature ? 

The authors of the clever work, entitled, The 
Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a 
Future State (Macmillan & Co.), insist that it is 
not; and on the basis of the principle of con- 
tinuity—the principle which has been the guide 
of all modern scientific advance—they endeavor 
to show that the abandonment of the hope of im- 
mortality is not only not justified by what we 
know of the physical universe, but that, on the 
other hand, there are many lines of thought which 
point very strongly to an opposite conclusion ; 
namely, that a life for the unseen through the un- 
seen is to be regarded as the only perfect life. 

By continuity is implied the essential relation 
of each and every phenomenon to antecedent and 
consequent phenomena: the law of continuity 
asserting that we shall never be carried from the 
conditioned to the unconditioned, but only from 
one order of the fully conditioned to another. To 
this test all things are brought. 

The authors assume as absolutely self-evident. 
the existence of a Deity who is the creator of all 
things, and back the assumption by a cogent 
paragraph to the same effect from the writings of 
Herbert Spencer, evidently to show that it is not 
unscientific. Further, they look upon the laws of 
the universe as those laws according to which the 
beings in the universe are conditioned by the 
Governor thereof, as regards time and place and 
sensation. Hence, while it is easy to imagine an 
intelligence superior to ours (but yet finite) to be 


very differently conditioned from ourselves, it is 
impossible to imagine any finite intelligence to be 
absolutely without conditions; all finite intelli- 
gences must have some sort of embodiment. 

Here the materialist would reply : ‘* True ; unem- 
bodied finite intelligences are inconceivable ; mind 
cannot exist without matter ; but matter can and 
does exist without mind. And there is a reality 
about matter which there is not about mind. We 
cannot annihilate matter; but every day we wit- 
ness the end of mind ; we experience it every time 
we go to sleep. Consciousness is, no doubt, ut- 
terly distinct from matter and the properties of 
matter, as these are regarded in Physics; still we 
donot find any reasons for believing in the exis- 
tence of consciousness apart from matter. So far 
as we can see, consciousness is a product of ma- 
terial combinations, arising with them and ending 
with them. When, in consequence of the opera- 
tion of their physical forces, the material particles 
of our brains are in a certain position with respect 
to each other, and in a certain state of motion, 
consciousness is the result: but whenever this 
connection is brought to an end, there is also an 
end of consciousness, and with it the sense of in- 
dividual existence.” 

The answer given to this objection is ingenious. 

Certain arrangements are made in the universe, 

in virtue of which similar sensations are produced 
simultaneously in different individuals, while in 
other arrangements the sensations produced are 
the peculiar property of some one individual. 
The one set have come to be associated with ob- 
jective realities, while the other set are concerned 
with subjective impressions. Further, certain 
kinds of matter may become vehicles for- both 
these kinds of sensations, while others have only 
the power of producing one. For instance, gold 
may become the vehicle of common impressions, 
but not of peculiar impressions, since it does not 
enter into the composition of the brain. Phos- 
phorus, on the other hand, is a substance which 
may become the vehicle of both kinds. Burned 
in the lecture-room, it is the vehicle of a common 
impression to such as see it or smell it; under- 
going change in the brain, it is the vehicle of a 
peculiar impression, a thought, ora pain. Now, 
there is a difference between the portions of phos- 
phorus playing these two parts. One we can ex- 
periment upon and ascertain its properties ; the 
other we cannot. In the living brain, phosphorus 
exists in a peculiar state; and to assert that it, 
and its allied particles, whose motions and posi- 
tions are accompanied by consciousness, are, when 
in this state, essentially the same as when in the 
ordinary state, is to assert what is without proof. 
We cannot argue from the one state to the other. 
To say that the brain consists of particles of phos- 
phorus, carbon, etc., such as we know them in the 
common state, and that when the particles of the 
brain have, in consequence of the operation of 
physical forces, a certain motion and position, 
then consciousness follows, is to assign a peculiar 
relation between the brain-particles and con- 
sciousness which we are not justified in doing. 

Again, to assume that consciousness ceases with 
the structural decay of the brain is to exclude the 
possibility of the dependence of consciousness 
upon a spiritual body intimately connected with, 
yet not chemically separable from, the material 
body—a possibility which this essay endeavors to 
establish by scientific reasons. The intimation 
that consciousness is less permanent than matter, 
inasmuch as it sometimes ceases for hours, as in 
sleep and during swooning, is met by the asser- 
tion that the cessation of consciousness in such 
cases is apparent only, a potential or latent 
consciousness or possibility of consciousness re- 
maining ; a very important link in this argument 
for a future state. 

As an inference from the intimacy of the con- 
nection of mind and matter, it is set down as one 
of the essential requisites of continued existence, 
that the individual must be capable of retaining 
some sort of hold upon the past; and since we 
are unable to contemplate a finite disembodied 
spirit, it is further inferred that the hold upon 
the past implies an organ of some sort; from the 
archangel to the brute something analogous to an 
organ of memory must be possessed by each. 
Another requisite of immortality is the perma- 
nent possession of a bodily organism in which 
there is the power of calling internal forces into 
play at irregular intervals dependent on the will. 
We cannot imagine life to be associated with «a 
motionless mass, or with a mass which moves in 
aninvariablemanner. The immortal must, there- 
fore, never find himself deprived of an organ con- 





necting him with the past,‘and must ever have 
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such a frame in such a universe that the power of 
varied movement is always with him. 

Here the law of continuity comes in; a law 
shown by illustrations drawn from the history of 
astronomy not to preclude the occurrence of 
strange, abrupt, unforseen events, but only of such 
events as must forever put to confusion the in- 
telligent beings who regard them. In other words, 
assuming the existence of a supreme Governor of 
the universe, the principle of continuity is simply 
the definite expression in words of a trust he will 
not put us to permanent intellectual confusion. 

Recognizing naught but the visible universe and 
applying the principle of continuity to its phe- 
nomena, scientific men have come to the unavoida- 
ble conclusion that the visible universe, in trans- 
formable energy, and probably in matter, must 
come to anend. Looking back they are brought 
to aconclusion equally at variance with the law 
which has been their guide. The visible universe 
had a beginning: ff it is all that exists, the first 
abrupt manifestation of it must be regarded as a 
break of continuity as truly as its final overthrow. 
The law of continuity, therefore, compels the be- 
lief that there is something beyond that which is 
visible ; or, as was aptly expressed long ago. The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 

The extreme scientific, as well as the old theo- 
logical school, have erred in their conclusions 
because they have neither of them loyally followed 
the principle of continuity. The theologians, re- 
garding matter with contempt, have assumed that 
frequent invasions of the laws of matter could 
constitute a tenable hypothesis. On the other 
hand, the extreme school of science, when brought 
by the principle of continuity into such a position 
that the next logical step should have been the 
realization of the unseen, failed to take it, and 
have suffered grievously in consequence. 

The bearing of all this on the problem of human 
immortality is direct. 

There are three conceivable suppositions with 
reference to individual immortality. It may be 
regarded as a transference from one grade of being 
to another in the present visible universe ; or, as a 
transference from the visible universe to some 
other order of things intimately connected with 
it; or, lastly, we may conceive it to represent a 
transference from the present visible universe to 
an order of things entirely unconnected with it. 

The last supposition is ruled out by the princi- 
ple of continuity : one of the requisites for con- 
tinued existence being an organ connecting the 
individual with the past, every individual trans- 
ferred to a universe entirely unconnected with the 
present universe would, to retain the sense of con- 
tinued existence, require the creation in the future 
universe of a set of organs having reference to 
something entirely different from that universe—a 
manifest breach of the law. 

Immortality by transference from grade to 
grade in the present visible universe, according to 
the first supposition, is impossible ; for the visible 
universe itself is limited to time, and will in time 
become worn out and uninhabitable. 

.There remains only the second conception of 
immortality, that is through a transference from 
the visible universe to some order of things inti- 
mately connected with it. The argument hinges, 
therefore, on the demonstrable existence of such 
an order of things and the possibility of our rea- 
soning from the visible, tangible, and temporal to 
the invisible, intangible, eternal. 

The proof that science does recognize such an 
order of things and does reason from the seen to 
the unseen is essayed in along and scholarly re- 
view of the teachings of science with regard to 
the composition and history of the physical uni- 
verse, by an examination of the nature of matter, 
and more especially by a study of the nature of 
that wonderful something, the intangible, invisi- 
ble ether, which is at once the vehicle of all the 
energy we receive from the sun, and all the in- 

formation we obtain about the positions, motion, 
nature, mass, condition, and properties of the al- 
most infinitely more distant bodies which are 
scattered through cosmical space, and at the same 
time the receptacle of the enormous amount of 
energy which the physical universe is constantly 
losing, the loss of which inust some time bring it 
to an end. 

Summing up the results of this investigation, 
the question is asked whether we may not regard 
the ether as not merely a bridge between one por- 
tion of the visible universe and another, but also 
as a bridge between one order of things and an- 
other, forming as it were a species of cement, in 


are bound together and made into one. In fine, 
they argue, what we generally call ether may be 
not a mere medium, but a medium plus the invisi- 
ble order of things, so that when the motions of 
the visible universe are transferred into ether, 
part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the 
invisible universe, and are there made use of or 
stored up. Nay, they ask, is it even necessary to 
retain the conception of a bridge? May we not 
at once say that when energy is carried from mat- 
ter into ether it is carried from the visible into 
the invisible; and that when it is carried from 
ether to matter it is carried from the invisible to 
the visible ? 

Now as the law of gravitation assures us that 
any displacement which takes place in the very 
heart of the earth will be felt throughout the uni- 
verse, it is not illogical to presttme that the same 
will hold true of those molecular motions which 
accompany thought. The propagation of these 
effects is by means of the ether, therefore the mo- 
tions which accompany thought must also affect 
the invisible order of things. This gives us a 
link between our present existence and a con- 
tinued existence in a future state. 

The idea is developed in this way. It has been 
shown that an intimate connection exists between 
the visible universe and the vaster universe, from 
which it originally came and into which it will 
ultimately be reabsorbed. As portions of the 
visible universe we must also be tied to the in- 
visible. 

We may suppose this connection to be effected 
by means of a spiritual body or the rudiments of 
one. Now, as we have seen, each thought that 
we think is accompanied by certain molecular mo- 
tions, of which both the visible and the invisible 
universe keeps record; in the one in the physical 
organ producing what may be termed material 
memory ; in the other, we may fairly suppose, in 
the spiritual or invisible body, forming a memory 
to be made use of when death sets the spiritual 
body free to exercise its functions. 

It has been shown that the invisible universe is 
now and will be full of energy when the physical 
universe is defunct. We can, therefore, well im- 
agine the spiritual body to be replete with energy 
when the material body is dead. Having emi- 
nently the power of action, and retaining, by the 
memory of past events stored up in it, a hold 
upon the past, such a body will possess the two 
essential requisites of a continuous intelligent ex- 
istence. 

Thus by what they deem a strictly scientific 
course of reasoning our authors arrive at the con- 
clusion that immortality is possible, and that any 
so-called scientific objections that may be raised 
against the doctrine will not stand examination. 

The evidence in favor of the doctrine is ultra- 
scientific. It comes in the first place from the 
Scriptural statements concerning Christ, and in 
the second place from the intense longing for 
immortality which civilized man has invariably 
possessed. 

Having surmounted, as they believe, such scien- 
tific objections as have been raised against the 
possibility of immortality, the authors set them- 
selves to examine the validity of the scientific 
objection to that portion of the evidence in favor 
of the doctrine derived from the Christian records. 

Space fails for the summarizing of the blended 
scientific and theological argument which follows. 
Suffice it to say that, guided by the law of con- 
tinuity in the study of the universe, visible and 
invisible, and the origin and position of life in it, 
and by a reverent faith in revelation in their 
interpretation of the Scriptures, they have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the conception of the 
universe authorized by science is, to say the least, 
strikingly analogous to that presented in the 
Christian records. 

It has been impossible to crowd an argument 
covering two hundred broad pages into as many 
lines and leave room for any critical estimates of 
the justness of the scientific conclusions arrived 
at or the correctness of the Scriptural interpreta- 
tions with which they have ‘been made to har- 
monize. With the utmost endeavor to outline 
the argument fairly and fully, many omissions 
have been unavoidable: still, enough has been 
given, it is hoped, to exhibit the method and 
drift of it, if not its full power. 

To say the least, it is a bold attempt to storm 
the kingdom of heaven from the ramparts of 

science. It remains to be seen whether it has 
been a successful one, or whether the authors 
have deceived themselves in supposing that they 
have proved that science properly developed, 


of Christianity, is in reality its most efficient sup- 
porter. They, at least, are so sure of it that they 
boldly transfer the burden of showirfg how the 
early Christians got hold of a constitution of the 
unseen universe similar to that which science 
proclaims to the shoulders of the opponents of 
Christianity. 








Fecture-Room Calk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


COMING TO CHRIST. 
FrmpaAy Evenrna, March 27, 1874. 


T often is the case that the truth is made 
luminous, and brought home to men’s conscious- 
ness, by an illustration, by a metaphor, or some kind 
of figure. It is upon this theory that the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments proceeds; and God is des- 
cribed by figures and illustrations. He is represented 
as a lion, as a lamb, as a burning fire, as almost every 
thing in nature, at one time or another. 

Now, it is the peculiar property of almost all illus- 
trations that if you use them incessantly they cease to 
be illustrations, and become statements of fact; and 
the moment they cease to appeal to the imagination, 
and appeal-to the reason as if they were simple facts, 
they not only lose their power as illustrations, but 
they misrepresent. 

That which is true of illustrations is also true of 
single phrases or terms which are literally employed. 
From your childhood you have heard men exhorted 
to ‘‘come to Christ.” When Christ was actually upon 
earth walking in Jewry, and men lived around about 
him, and heard him, if they were urged to come to 
him there was some pertinency in it. It is perfectly 
natural that io the use of spiritual language we should 
go on saying ‘‘ Come to Christ’; but when you have 
said that a thousand times, and when it has been said 
to you a million times more, and when in every re- 
vival meeting, every exhortation meeting, every 
prayer meeting, without explanation men have rung 
the changes on the phrase, ** You must come to Christ; 
now you must come to Christ,’”’ people begin to feel, 
** Well, how can I come to Christ?’ They have a sense 
that they must do something or make some motion or 
other. In any sense in which that phrase ordinarily 
comes to people it is merely impossible for them to act 
in accordance with it. You cannot come to Christ in 
the sense in which this expression was employed origi- 
nally; and if you give to it a literal meaning, it is 
without significance. No man in the flesh can ascend 
into heaven, and no man in the flesh can come to 
Christ who is a spirit. There is no such thing in 
modern life as corresponds to the old meaning of 
* coming to Christ.” 

The same is true of the word follow. ‘“ You must 
follow Christ,” men say. Well, when Christ walked, 
as the oriental teachers did; when he taught in the 
synagogues or in the highways, as the Greeks did in 
their groves and academies, teaching as they walked, 
then there was great propriety in the use of this 
phrase. To those who followed Christ from village to 
village, or from point to point, when he was discours- 
ing, there was reason in that mode of expression. 
Everybody knew what that meant. It meant to re- 
ceive, as a pupil, instruction from the Master, and to 
make one’s adhesion to him known, by being under 
his smile and instruction; by being blessed with his 
personal presence. But now, when it is said that 
people must follow Christ, they say, “Follow him 
how? Where? What can I do?” 

So these terms which were once helps become posi- 
tive hindrances. They mislead men. They fix their 
notion on a falsehood or on an impossibility. There- 
fore 1 think they had better be laid aside, or used with 
explanatory belps, without which their use is not so 
good as the use of some other phrases more modern, 
expressive of the same thing, would be. 

Now, to be like Christ, not in power, not in perfect- 
ness, but in the elements of this moral character; to 
have in you the beginnings of those dispositions and 
feelings which Christ had; to make yourself obedient 
to the rules and commands of Christ as to the ordering 
of your thoughts, your feelings, your conduct and 
your life—that it is to come to him; that it is to fol- 
low him; that it is to be his. To undertake to be 
like him according to the measure of your nature; 
in dealing with men to use all reason, all con- 
science, all gentleness, all patience, all benevolence; 
to make life an outplay of your distinctive qualities 
for the benefit of men as far forth as it is in your 
power to do itin your sphere of duty; to be patient 
in tribulation; to be instant in prayer; to have faith; 
to endeavor to see the invisible, or to realize the pres- 
ence of the Lord Jesus Christ: in short, to attempt to 
conform your inward dispositions to the traits and 
qualities that were in the Saviour—that is coming to 
Christ; and if such is the purpose and endeavor of 
your life every day, you are Christ’s—Christ’s, just as, 
in a school of a hundred boys, they are all the master’s, 

Here are the smart boys, there are the next smart 
boys, there are the intermediately smart boys, there 
are the tolerably smart boys, there are the dull boys, 
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are all scholars, though they differ very much in their 
attainments and capabilities. In their relation toa 
perfect school they are of every grade all the way 
down; but each one of them, meaning to learn, and 
‘trying to learn, with whatever adaptation and endow- 
ment he may possess, the master looks upon with favor 
and interest, and treats him according to his qualifica- 
tions and needs. j 

Now, do you suppose that an earthly schoolmaster 
is wiser and better than the great Schoolmaster of the 
soul? Do not you think that God, as made manifest 
in Jesus Christ; the Sufferer who suffered that he 
might save suffering; the great Lover who sought to 
‘destroy hatred; He who died that men might not die— 
do not you think that He, with infinite compassion 
and boundless love, takes into consideration all the 
differences of constitution and temperament which 
hinder men in life? Do not you think that He sees 
and stimulates every sincere desire of a man to bring 
himself to the disposition which Christ would have in 
his circumstances? Do not you think that the Lord 
Jesus Christ gives the power of his soul to such a per- 
son? 

I know that the realization of this is difficult. I 
know that generally speaking people strive to get it 
by being perfect. That was my mistake. If I could 
have had some one to tell me that when I did some- 
thing right against the grain of my nature in the hope 
that it would please God it did please him, what a help 
it would have been to me! But I was brought up to 
think that nothing pleased God until everything 
pleased him—until there was such a comprehensive 
change that there was a total renovation all through 
the old nature. 

Now, the idea that God does not wink at or allow 
imperfection, and that yet he saves men who are in 
sin and imperfection, is dificult for men to under- 
stand, But how strange it is that it should be difficult 
to us, when every single day we are doing the same 
thing toward one another! We cannot get it through 
our heads that our forbearance in love one with 
another is in us as a spark because it is in God as asun; 
that the thing which we do in small and very imper- 
fectly he does in large and royally; and that the maj- 
esty of the universe streams abroad by the divine 
creative nature, not tolerating sin because he is indif- 
ferent toit, and not allowing imperfection because he 
is indifferent to that, but nourishing imperfection 
toward perfectness, and waiting for it to come up, and 
stimulating it, and encouraging it, and helping it, thus 
taking a very poor thing on the way to something 
better. 

I let a poor man have a patch of ground, on condi- 
tion that I shall take whatever he can spare from that 
which he can raise off from it. I say to him, “1 will 
be satisfied with even a small amount—a dollar or two 
a year at first. Let me have what you can best get 
along without.” The first year that the man is on the 
place he has a pretty hard time of it. The soil is rather 
tough to work. He does not really know what he can 
give me; but he goes out and says, ‘“‘ Well, here are 
some dandelions and dock, and perhaps he likes greens. 
I will cut them and carry them to him.” I do not like 
dock and dandelions; they are not much to me; but I 
take them. He finds some other little things that are 
eatable, and be says, “These will be relishful and I 
will carry them to him.” They are not of much ac- 
count to me: I do not place the estimate on them that 
he does; but [takethem. By and by he finds what he 
thinks is a magnificent flower, and he brings that to 
me with a feeling of triumph. It is not a flower that I 
admire; but do you suppose I say to him, “I do not 
want such flowers”? Do you suppose I would treat 
with contempt what he brought in good faith to me? 
If 1 did I should not have the heart of a man. 

The man raises from year to year more and more off 
from the land; and all I want is to see that he is hon- 
-est and industrious, and is doing the best he can under 
the circumstances, I bear with his deficiency; I do 
not regard him as perfect; I do not feel proud of his 
farming; but I put up with it. Ido not go about the 
neighborhood talking about his faults. And as, from 
year to year, he comesand gives me little things, I do 
not despise them. What kind of a man should I be if 
Idid? What kind of conception of manhood must he 
have who could do it? Just such a conception as many 
men have of God. I have heard God preached insuch 
a way as made him seem the most narrow, suspicious, 
irritable, vindictive, jealous, of all creatures in exist- 
ence. There could be none more so than he is made to 
be by the representations that have been given of him. 

But I think of him as the All-Mother; as the All- 
Father; as the all-merciful, patient One, seeking, with 
infinite fertility of suggestion, and infinite potency of 
application, to develop out of unholiness the holy, out 
of impurity the pure, out of ignorance knowledge, and 
out of darkness light. And when I present such a 
view of God as that, I have a right to urge Christ upon 
you, and say: Now, come into the school of such a 
beneficent Saviour. You need him. You are selfish, 
you are proud, you are envious, you are jealous, you 
are self-seeking, you are vain-glorious, you are of the 
earth, earthy, you are discontented, you are avari- 
cious, you are hateful; and here is your model; here 
is the conception of a new life—Jesus Christ: why do 
you not take that model and conception? Since Christ 
is real and living, since he is not so far off but that 
your whisper may come into his ears, and since he will 
help you, and bear with you, why do you not say, 
“Lord, I am thine; and thy love, thy patience, thy 





disinterestedness, thy spirituality and thy purity— 
these I will try to copy. I will endeavor to become a 
child of God at least in these things’! Why not accept 
a Saviour like that? 

Well, there are a great many persons who have ac- 
cepted him and do not know it. They are endeavoring 
to follow him all the time, and they do not have the 
comfort of it. They have an impression that the 
moment a person “ passes from death to life,” as it is 
said, that the moment he is converted, he is the subject 
of a disclosure, of an inward impulse, of a power, that 
he cannot mistake—at any rate, that there is such a 
method of divine revelation as shall fill a man with 
absolute certainty. People are waiting for such a cer- 
tainty; but the injunction of the word of God is, 
‘“*When you have one talent do not wait till it is five.” 
The idea is that if a man has but a little to do with, he 
is not to stand still and do nothing; that if a man has 
the slightest impulse toward that which is good, he is 
to act on that; that if a man needs Christ, and is 
drawn toward him in the smallest degree, having a 
purpose, that flickers, almost going out, and flaming 
up again, it is enough to begin on, but not enough to 
stop with. 

QUESTION. We do not hear much about laying down the 
penalties of the law in our Plymouth Mission ; and [ have 
questioned whether we teachers there are doing our duty 
at all times. Shall we ring them into the ears of those of our 
pupils that we know are indifferent to our teaching, and that 
seemingly grow no better under it? This isa question which 
has puzzled me very much. It isin accordance with my na- 
ture to avoid that kind of teaching. Still, I want to know 
whether I am doing right, and what I shall do. 


Mr. Beecuer: Well, Sir, that is a very fair question, 
and Iam ready to meet it. In the Christian ministry 
no man, so far as my knowledge goes, is able to draw 
all sorts of people into the kingdom of Christ. In the 
providence of God, the truth requires to be presented 
differently by different persons according to their dis- 
positions. 1f you take a man like Mr. Finney, who 
was constitutionally a ruler; if you take a man of 
commanding nature, and great conscience, and large 
self-esteem, fortified by combativeness, with a high 
sense of the importance of law and government, he 
appreciates and preaches (as Mr. Finney did in his 
palmy days) the terrors of the law. It was his nature 
to do it. 

I was brought up under the teaching of the terrors 
of the law, and I tried in my early ministry to preach 
them; bunt I made poor work of it, because my nature, 
as God gave it to me, was designed to experience and 
and to interpret to men the sense of justice as it is 
developed out of love and divine sympathy. That 
style of truth belongs to my personality; and when I 
preach it I preach a part of myself; and I get a good 
many men that Mr. Finney could not have got sight 
of. Llose also a good many men that he would have 
got. 

One man is carried by stern, methodical, precise 
reasoning. Another man is carried by metaphor 
and by appeals to the imagination, Another man is 
carried by having his fears worked upon. Another 
man is carried by a sweet, calm, tranquil administra- 
tion. Some men mold others by their personal pres- 
ence. The traits required in preackers by which they 
are qualified to reach all classes range from the top to 
the bottom of the scale. If I should go out with a fish- 
hook to catch birds I should be like a man who thought 
he could bring everybody into God’s kingdom by one 
form of administration. 

Now, to apply this to your case personally, there 
can be no question but that the Lord Jesus Christ and 
his followers dealt with the consequences of evil in 
this life and in the life that was to come; and that 
they so banked up these consequences, and that they 
put such threat into them, as to make it the inter- 
est and duty of every man earnestly to seek to avoid 
pain by turning from the evil and going toward the 
right. That should be taught in every congregation ; 
but it does not follow that you are to take it as a flail 
and pound men withit. Nothing shocks me so much, 
and nothing would repel me so from a cburch, no 
matter what its denomination might be, as to see 
the condition of men in the other life handled as some 
teachers handle it. 

If I were to go into a family where a child had died, 
and if the father had been the cause of that child’s 
death by his dissipation, the child inheriting his ten- 
dencies, and if I should stand in the presence of the 
father, of the mother, of the friends, and of the sym- 
pathizing neighbors, and commence denouncing the 
man, opening up his folly over the dead body of the 
child, and bearing down on him with great severity 
all the time, everybody would say tbat I was a brute. 
When I think what men are, and what a life they have 
led in this world at the best, I cannot stand on the 
brink of the other life and deny that there are fearful 
penalties awaiting those who are persistently wicked ; 
but I cannot familiarize myself with taking such 
ghastly spectres and tossing them about among men 
as a gambler tosses his cards. I cannot go here and 
there preaching and preaching and preaching that 
men are to be damned, and wipe my mouth as though 
it were a pleasant morsel. It is rather a thing of sor- 
row and tears. If there be any truth in it, it is enough 
to break a man’s heart. To look another in the face 
and fear that he is destined to that worst state which is 
depicted by the church is more than I can stand; and 
when I see a man giving himself up to evil I must 
speak of it, but it ought to be as a father speaks to his 





son who is going wrong. If your boy commences to 
drink you depict to him the results of drunkenness; i€ 
he begins to gamble, yon tell him what gambling 
leads to; and in preaching to those who are in danger 
of being damned, if you love them, and stick to them, 
and throw about them the atmosphere of affection, 
and kindly point out the final fruits of transgression, 
they will be more likely to be rescued by that treat- 
ment than by any other; but if they are still un- 
reached you are to preach to them the terrors of the 
law. Now and then a man is called to go to that 
extreme. I do not think, however, that this is the 
way in which the average of men are to be reached or 
won—that is, by a wholesale, slaughterous use of the 
terrors of the law. If, in personal conversation, you 
calmly present this matter to men, and point them to 
the unavoidable consequences of sins persisted in, I 
think in ordinary cases you have done your duty, 


Hooks any Authors. 


ORIENTAL PICTURES. 

Constantinople. From the French of Theophile Gautier. By 

Robe owe Gould, M. D. American edition, specially 

revised. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. . 

However numerous may be the travelers who 
go forth in search of the. picturesque, there be few 
who find it, if we may judge by the books which they 
write. M. Gautier is an exception among travelers, in 
that he in his travels sees the picturesque, and that 
only, Perhaps in the original he moralized, reasoned 
and talked politics; but if he did his American editor 
has effectually suppressed the evidence of such ten- 
dencies. An occasional attempt at reason—perhaps 
overlooked by the reviser—leads us to rejoice that 
more of the author’s space is not occupied by such 
efforts. The following, upon the failure of the soil of 
modern Greece to uphold the descriptions of ancient 
writers, is a fair sample of the author’s reasoning: 














** Have the ancients lied to us and assumed the existence of 
lovely and ravishing situations where there are now but 
stofiy islands and barren earth? . Doubtless this soil, 
worn by human activity, is at length exhausted. It has died 
with the civilization which it supported; wasted by its pro- 
ductions of masterpieces of genius and heroism. What we 
now see is its skeleton—the skin, the muscles, have crumbled 
into dust. When the soul departs from a country, it must be 
that it dies like a body; otherwise, how explain a change so 
absolute and universal ?”’ 


In his selections of striking scenes, however, and bis 
descriptions of them, Gautier is inimitable, and in” 
Constantinople he had a rare opportunity of display- 
ing his peculiar ability. Orientalism is more fascinat- 
ing to a Frenchman than to any one else, and Gautier 
saw Constantinople more than a quarter of a century 
ago, before great conflagrations and the march of 
progress had prepared the way for western customs 
and improvements. Descriptions as minute as the 
author’s would weary us if they came from the pen 
of any one but a born artist, but here we read a long 
chapter on Turkish cafés, another on the shops, an- 
other on the cemeteries, and either chapter might be 
twice as long without being tiresome. Every descrip- 
tion is like a study for a picture, and the author’s 
arrangement and sense of proportion is perfect. From 
a hundred descriptions equally good, we quote the 
following pen and ink sketch of Constantinople, as 
illustrative of the author’s style: 


“To the right, beyond the sea, rises an immense building,” 
regularly pierced by successive ranges of windows and 
flanked at each angle bya sort of turret surmounted by a 
flag-staff. It is a barrack; the largest building, but by no 
means the most characteristic, in Scutari—the Turkish name 
of that Asiatic suburb of Constantinople which displays 
itself on returning from the borders of the Black Sea, and 
lies upon the site of the ancient Chrysopolis, of which there 
now remains no vestige. 

“A little more remote, in the midst of the waters, rises, 
upon an islet of rocks, a lighthouse of dazzling whiteness, 
which is called Leander’s Tower, or otherwise the Maiden's 
Tower; although the place has nothing in harmony with the 
legend of the two classic lovers. This tower, elegant enough 
in form, and which in this clear air looks like alabaster, 
forms a superb contrast to the deep blue of the surrounding 
waters. 

“ At the entrance of the Golden Horn, Top-Hané appears ; 
with its landing-place, its cannon-foundery, and its mosque, 
with the atrial dome and slender minarets, built by the 
Sultan Mahmoud. The palace of the Russian embassy lifts 
its proudly-elevated front above the red-tiled roofs and the 
tufts of trees, and seems to command attention as the fea- 
ture of the town; yet, as the residences of the other ambas- 
sadors are far less assuming, there would seem to be no 
necessity for this self assertion on the part of Russia. 

“The tower of Galata—the quarter occupied by the Frank- 
ish commerce—rises in the midst of the houses, covered with 
a brazen cupola, and towers above the ancient Genoese walls, 
which crumble at its base. 

“‘ Pera, the peculiar residence of the Europeans, crowns the 
summit of the hill, with its ranges of cypress trees, and its 
mansions of stone; forming a striking contrast to the wooden 
barracks of the Turks. 

“Seraglio Point forms the other cape, and upon this shore 
lies the city of Constantinople proper—the veritable Stam- 
boul—-and never did outline more magnificent display its 
undulations and indentations between seaand sky. Theland 
inclines to the very verge of the water, and the buildings 
present themselves in a perfect and superb amphitheatre 
The mosques, rising above this ocean of verdure, and this 
wilderness of houses of all colors, display their blue domes, 
while their white minarets, surrounded by balconies, and 
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terminated by a slender spire, shoot upward, sharp and 
bright, in the clear sky of the morning; giving to the town 
an oriental and fairy physiognomy, heightened by the soft 
and silvery vapor which hangs about the earth and the 
buildings.” 

For information upon the state of trade in Constan- 
tivople, or results of missionary work, or the sanitary 
condition of the city, one can get as much information 
from Webster’s Speller as from our author. For the 
sake of its extremely entertaining and apparently 
accurate descriptions, however, M. Gautier’s book de- 
serves to be largely purchased and read. 


NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 


Into new compends of instruction in the art of 
preparing food we always look with as much eagerness 
as we do into new treatises on theology or the latest 
features of scientific progress. Theology is useful only 
so far as mankind can comprehend it, and science is 
useless until applied, so upon the condition of individ- 
ual beings everything comes finally to depend. The 
burning of Servetus has been for generations charged 
upon Calvin’s theology, but many good Christians are 
beginning to wonder whether the bad food and worse 
drink which Calvin, in company with all saints and 
sinners, consumed three centuries ago may not have 
had a great deal to do with the fate of the unfortunate 
martyr. Weare told that ‘“ Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man,’’ but most of us know by 
experience that a bad meal is very apt to make us 
lamentably susceptible to defiling influences. We re- 
joice, therefore, to know that at least six new cookery- 
books have been put upon the market within a year, 
and to learn by examination of these books that real 
progress is being made in the art of converting plain 
materials into nutritious and palatable food, and in 
preparing dishes which have something besides rich- 
ness and sweetness and bigh flavor to recommend 
them. 

One of the most attractive of the new cookery-books 
is In the Kitchen, compiled by Elizabeth 8. Miller, and 
dedicated to The Young Ladies Cooking Club of Bos- 
ton. We admit that the knowledge we thus obtain of 
the existence of such a club is one of the great attrac- 
tions of the book, and it would be greater if we could 
divest ourselves of a trembling fear that perhaps “ cogk 
ing’’ means pastry-making and the compounding of 
preserves. The author gives an excellent variety of 
receipts, and leaves at the end of each section a few 
blank leaves upon which new receipts may be writ- 
ten. The word “ dainty” best expresses the character 
of the instructions given in Miss Miller’s book; the 
hints on the setting of tables are of themselves alone 
worth the price of the book. A prominent fault of 
the work is one in which all cookery-books share :— 
nearly half the space is devoted to pastry, cake and 
preserves. It isa great pity that housekeepers cannot 
learn from restauranteurs the lesson that the better 
the body of the meal, the less requirement there is for 
desserts, &c. In the best New York restaurants des- 
serts are almost unknown—it is in the eating-houses 
that dispense tough meats, greasy soups and tasteless 
vegetables that bills of fare are rich in pies and pud- 
dings. Another prominent fault of In the Kitchen is 
the excessive amount of seasoning prescribed, but the 
housekeeper can modify this at discretion and still 
have the benefit of mest of the author’s suggestions. 
(Lee & Shepard: $2.50.) 

Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, by Marion Har- 
land, can best be deseribed as a pendant to the author’s 
excellent Common Sense in the Household. It is not 
80 readable or instructive as its predecessor, but still 
has enough value to recommend it to every one who 
owns the author’s other book. (Scribner, $1.75.) 


Cookery from Experience, by Mrs. Sara T. Paul, 
is asmaller and more unpretentious book than either 
of those mentioned above, but is a very trustworthy 
hand-book. There is no indication in the author’s 
pages that she has ever been enamored of French 
cookery: none of her processes for the treatment of 
meat are likely to banish the natural flavor from the 
completed dish. The usual deference is shown to con- 
sumers of pies and sweetmeats, but we notice with 
satisfaction the absence of many popular old receipts 
famous for their ability to cause indigestion and head- 
aches, and the substitution of some by which tasteful 
delicacies may be compounded without a great outlay 
of time or carte blanche at a grocer’s. For this reason 
alone we recommend the book to women whose hus- 
bands have insatiable appetites. Mrs. Paul’s many 
suggestions on housekeeping outside the kitchen are 
excellent, as is also her list of the appropriate accom- 
paniments for principal dishes. (Porter & Coates, 
$1.50. Interleaved with blank paper, $1.75.) 


FAMILY FAILINGS. 

A Domestic Problem. Work and Culture in the Household. 

nae A. M, Diaz. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Paper, 50 

Mrs. Diaz’s problem may be fairly proposed in 
the following terms: Admitting that the right train- 
ing of children is the highest of family duties, and is 
by the constitution of society a duty which devolves 
principally upon mothers, how are young women to be 
properly instructed in this respect, and how are over- 
worked housekeepers to make progress in culture and 
to make use of such motherly abilities as they chance 
to possess? Mrs. Diaz does not attempt a full solution 
of the problem, but offers a great many valuable sug- 


_Bestions to thestudent. Most of them spring from the, 





practical idea that to make good their defects Amer- 
ican women need more time. One suggestion is that 
the taste for pie-eating, which Mrs. Diaz finds a cause 
of great waste of time in American households, should 
be reformed—a work to which “Crusaders” out of 
employ might devote all their energies and still have 
a hard fight before them. Another suggestion is this: 

“ Simplicity in food and in dress would set free a very large 
number. A great part of what are called their “‘ domestic” 
occupations consists in the preparation of food which is 
worse than unnecessary. A great part of their sewing work 
consists in fabricating “trimmings’’ which are worse than 
useless, even considering beauty a use, which it is. Let these 
simplify their cooking and their dressing, and time for cult- 
ure will appear, and for them our problem be solved.” 

Another suggestion, which we would not dare to 
quote if it came from the pen of a man, or of a lady 
less widely esteemed than Mrs. Diaz, reads as follows: 

“ Asan immediate measure for relief, suppose a dozen or 
twenty mothers in each town should agree to adopt a simple 
yet tasteful style of dress for themselves and their little girls. 
This would lighten at once their heavy burden of work, give 
them time to read, and would be a benefit to those little girls 
in many ways.” 

While carefully pointing out woman’s self-made 
causes of incompetence and overwork, and suggesting 
some remedies therefor, Mrs. Diaz presents moving 
pictures of the condition of those women whose trou- 
bles are due to unthinking husbands. Such men are 
not of the kind which dies eusily, it is illegal to remove 
them by poison, and, stranger still, it seems to be im- 
possible for women to avoid marrying them, or, after 
marrying, to remoustrate with them against exactions 
and overwork. We miss from Mrs. Diaz’s pages the 
warnings which every teacher of women should raise 
against the entering of the married state with men 
who are in the least suspected of this failing, and 
against the unreasoning submissiveness which women 
unfortunately married to such brutes mistake for love. 
But we cannot expect to find the whole domestic 
question in a pamphlet of a hundred pages. All that 
Mrs. Diaz says in this little book is so full of sense and 
so forcibly expressed that we earnestly wish some of 
the philanthropic societies would circulate the volume 
as a tract—a purpose for which it is by size and price 
well designed. The receipt by a silly woman or 
thoughtless husband of such a book, with appropriate 
passages distinctly marked, would undoubtedly cause 
considerable wrath, but it would convey the knowl- 
edge that their failings were observed, and such inti- 
mations usually have an excellent effect. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Doing and Dreaming, by Edward Garrett, is a 
short story with a great moral—a story in which a 
noble, unselfish purpose, conceived amid bumble sur- 
roundings, and executed with the most ordinary, un- 
romantic instruments, makes 8 poor woman happy in 
life and great in soul, though she is not famous, or even 
known in society. We hope the books by this writer 
get into all Sunday-school libraries; for, while some of 
them are written too hastily, and others are overfull 
of argument, the morality taught by them is full of 
strength, beauty and cheerfulness, and the religious 
passages are devoid of gloom and cant. (Dodd & 
Mead.) 


Prof. Burt G. Wilder, in his new book entitled 
What Young People Should Know, gives a list of his 
former works, to show that he is a writer in respecta- 
ble standing. That a gentleman who is a college pro- 
fessor and a widely esteemed scientific writer should 
think such a course necessary shows pretty distinctly 
the low state of the public respect for one of the most 
important branches of physical science. The author’s 
object is to teach young people the facts about repro- 
duction in man and the lower animals, and he abun- 
dantly justifies bis undertaking by the statement that 
it is better for young people to know the truth about 
such matters than to believe the distorted and impure 
impressions which they almost inevitably obtain. 
Prof. Wilder’s book is hardly one to be read by young 
people, for it is too technical in diction to be easily 
understood; in the hands of a careful parent, how- 
ever, it can be made of great assistance in the work of 
imparting sound ideas regarding health and morality. 
(Estes & Lauriat.) 


The revised edition of Batchelder’s Popular 
Resorts and How to Reach Them is stated by its editor 
to be “‘a Gazetteer of Pleasure-travel, not a Guide- 
book,” but we find upon exan#nation that it fulfills 
most of the requirements of a guide-book. Its single 
point of superiority over the generality of guide- 
books consists in its pictorial illustrations, which are 
numerous and often very good, although the subjects 
selected for illustration are not always appropriate. 
What possible interest can the tourist take in pict- 
ures of railway depots, for instance? Yet Mr. Batch- 
elder devotes nearly two pages of his book to a picture 
and description of a single depot. The arrangement 
of this book is according to’ routes, thirty-one in 
number; these seem well selected, and many of them 
are extensions of others previously named by the 
editor. (G. A. Foxcroft, Jr., care of Lee & Shepard. $2.) 


The first longing of any one taking up a volume 
of good quotations and selections generally is that the 
same volume might be enlarged: we are therefore 
glad to see that the seventh edition of Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, just published, contains a great 
deal more matter than its predecessor. Such books 
must paturally excite some disappointment by what 
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they omit; but it is unfair to blame their compilers for 
the omissions: to make a perfectly satisfactory volume 
of quotations would require the services of an editorial 
staff as large and widely located as the entire force of 
the Census Bureau, but when we come down to the 
level of practicality, Bartlett’s is the best book of its 
kind that can be found. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Galton’s English Men of Science might properly 
be introduced into theological libraries upon the plea 
that it supplies the natural complement of the saying, 
“visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren,” by demonstrating the descent of virtues, also, 
from parents to children. The full title of the work is 
English Men of Science; their Nature and Nurture, 
and the contents consist principally of delineations, 
by noted Englishmen, of the characters of their own 
parents, and of the influences surrounding the narra- 
tors from birth. While it is impossible from such ex- 
amples to demonstrate with scientific exactness the 
correctness of Mr. Galton’s theory of bereditary ge- 
nius, enough is told to satisfy any reasonable being 
that children are very apt to inherit such mental 
qualities as their parents possessed in unimpaired con- 
dition before the birth of such children. In an appen- 
dix the author details the questions which elicited the 
information upon which his book is based, and these 
questions show how very thorough his working method 
has been. (Appleton’s “ Popular Science Library.” 
$1.00.) 


Dr. Gosse’s Romance of Natural History is a 
book which can hardly be classified’ with the books of 
apy particular department of natural history, but it is 
none the less entertaining on that account. Each 
chapter is upon a single sentiment which may be 
awakened by natural surroundings, objects, forms of 
life, or all these combined: thus we bave chapters on 
Harmonies, Discrepancies, The Vast, The Minute, The 
Memorable, &c. This may be a very unscientific 
method of teaching, but it is sure to succeed in making 
the study of Natural Science a matter of sentimental 
interest, and students of natural history will be all the 
better for being impressed with new and refining in- 
centives to study. The illustrations, though few, are 
very fine, most of them being engraved by Whymper 
from designs by Wolf. (Lippincott & Co.) 

The Art of Swimming in the Eton Style, by Ser- 
geant Leahy, is a business-like little manual of a hun- 
dred pages, the author being a veteran British soldier, 
champion swimmer of the Red Sea, and teacher of 
swimming at Eton College. The Sergeant’s passion 
for swimming, he tells us, cost him a good education, 
which he would otherwise have received had he re- 
mained in school during the three years which he spent 
in the water. Aside from its nominal purpose, the 
book is worth buying for the sake of the author’s mil- 
itary reminiscences, which appear as an appendix. 
(Macmillan’s: $1.00.) 


We would gladly do our share towards making 
acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude we all owe 
to Messrs. Lippincott & Co. for the superb and even 
monumental edition of the Works of William H. Pres- 
cott, which they have at last brought to completion by 
the publication of the historian’s Biographical and 
Critical Miscellanies. This constitutes the fifteenth 
volume of the series. We have not allowed one of 
these volumes to pass over our table annoticed; and 
at the appearance of the initial volume we gave so full 
a description of the plan and character of the publica- 
tion then announced as to render any farther reference 
to that topic unnecessary. It remains only to remark 
that it is a felicity in the present edition that while the 
fifteen volumes are published in uniform style and 
constitute a connected series, the connection is not of 
a kind to prevent the purchase of any portion of the 
series separately. Thus, The Conquest of Peru or The 
Ferdinand and Isabella is complete in itself, even 
when detached from the main body of Prescott’s 
writings. Prescott himself was, in his life-time, an in- 
tense lover of beautiful books; and we trust that his 
gentle spirit has been permitted to look in upon this 
sphere occasionally while the present exquisite edition 
was in progress. 
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LOWELL’S TRIBUTE TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


(Extract from “ Under the Great Elm,” by J. R 
Lowell, in the Atlantic for August.) 


HAT figure more immovably angust 
Than that grave strength so patient 
and go pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 
That soul serene, impenetrably just, 
Modelied on classic lines so simple they en- 
dure? 
That soul so softly radiant and so white 
The track it left seems less of fire than light, 
Cold but to such as love distemperature ? 
And if pure light, as some deem, be the force 
That drives rejoicing planets on their course, 
Why for his power benign seek an impurer 
source ? 
His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 
Domestically bright, 
Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 
The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 
And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
Passionless, say you? What is passion for 
But to sublime our natures and control 
To front heroie toils with late return, 
Or none, or such as shames the conqueror? 
That fire was fed with substance of the soul 
And not with holiday stubble, that could burn 
Through seven slow years of unadvancing 
war, 
Equal when fields were lost or fields were won, 
With breath of popular applause or blame, 
Nor fanned nor damped, unquenchably the 
same, 
Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle 
fame. 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life's indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood: 
Broad-minded, higher souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s— 
Washington. 


Minds strong by fits, irregularly great, 

That fiash and darken like revolving lights, 

Catch more the vulgar eye unschooled to wait 

On the long curve of patient days and nights, 

Rounding a whole life to the circle fair 

Of orbed completeness; and this balanced 
soul, 

So simple in its grandeur, coldly bare 

Of draperies theatric, standing there 

In perfect symmetry of self-control, 

Seems not so great at first, but greater grows 

Still as we look, and by experience learn 

How grand this quiet is, how nobly stern 

The discipline that wrought through lifelong 
throes 

This energetic passion of repose. 


A nature too decorous and severe, 

Too self-respectful in its griefs and joys, 

For ardent girls and boys 

Who find no genius in a mind so clear 

That its grave depths seem obvious and near, 

Nor a soul great that made so little noise. 

‘They feel no force in that calm cadenced 
phrase, 

The habituai full-dress of his well-bred mind, 

That seems to pace the minuet’s courtly maze 

And tell of ampler leigures, roomier length of 
days. 

His broad-built brain, to self so little kind 

That no tumultuary blood could blind, 

Formed to control men, not amaze, 

Looms not like those that borrow height of 
haze; 

It was a world of statelier movement then 

Than this we fret in, he a denizen 

Of that ideal Rome that made a man for men. 


The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the 
fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 

For this we honor him, that he could know 

How sweet the service and how free 

Of her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 

And choose in meanest raiment which was 
she. 


Placid completeness, life without a fall 

From faith or highest aims, truth’s breachless 
wall, 

Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 

His will say “Here |" at the last trumpet’s 
call, 

The uaexpressive man whose life expressed 
80 much, 





Never to see a nation born 

Hath been given to mortal man, 

Unless to those who, on that summer morn, 

Gazed silent when the great Virginian 

Unsheathed the sword whose fatal flash 

Shot union through the incoherent clash 

Of our loose atoms, crystallizing them 

Around a single will’s unpliant stem, 

And making purpose of emotion rash. 

Out of that scabbard sprang, as from its 
womb, 

Nebulous at first, but hardening to a star, 

Through mutual share of sunburst and of 
gloom, 

The common faith that made us what we are. 


That lifted blade transformed our jangling 
clans, 

Till then provincial, to Americans; 

Ilere was the doom fixed: here is marked the 
date 

When this New World awoke to man’s estate, 

Burnt its last ship, and ceased to look behind; 

Nor thoughtless was the choice; no love or 
hate 

Could from its poise move that deliberate 
mind, 

Weighing between too early and too late 

Those pitfalls of the man refused by Fate: 

His was the impartial vision of the great 

Who see not as they wish, but as they find. 

He saw the dangers of defeat, nor less 

The incomputable perils of success; 

The sacred past thrown by, an empty rind; 

The future, cloud-land, snare of prophets 
blind; 

The waste of war, the ignominy of peace; 

On either hand a sullen rear of woes, 

Whose garnered lightnings none could guess, 

Piling its thunderheads, and muttering 
“ Cease !’’ 

Yet drew not back his hand, but gravely 
chose 

The seeming desperate task whence our new 
nation rose. 


A noble choice and of immortal seed ! 

Nor deem that acts heroic wait on chance 

Or easy were as in a boy’s romance ; 

The man’s whole life preludes the single deed 

That shall decide if his inheritance 

Be with the sifted few of matchless breed, 

Our race’s sap and sustenance, 

Or with the unmotived herd that only sleep 
and feed. 

Choice seems a thing indifferent ; thus or so, 

What matters it? The Fates with mocking 
face 

Look on inexorable, nor seem to know 

Where the lot lurks that gives life's foremost 
place. 

Yet Duty’s leaden casket holds it still, 

And but two ways are offered to our will,— 

Toil with rare triumph, ease with safe dis- 


grace, 

The problem still for us, and all of human 
race. 

He chose, as men choose,—where most danger 
showed, 


Nor ever faltered ’neath the load 

Of petty cares, that gall great hearts the most, 
But kept right on the strenuous uphill road, 
Strong to the end, above complaint, or boast. 
His soul was still in its unstormed abode, 





Virginia gave us this imperial man 

Cast in the mighty mould 

Of those high-statured ages old 

Which into grander forms our mortal metal 


ran; 

She gave us this unblemished gentleman: 

What shall we give her back, but love and 
praise 

As in the dear old unestrangéd days 

Before the inevitable wrong began ? 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 

Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 

And we owe alway what we owed thee then: 

The boon thou wouldst have snatched from 
us agen * 

Shines as before with no abatement dim. 

A great man’s memory is the only thing 

With influence to outlast the present whim, 

And bind us as when here he knit our golden 


ring. 
All of him that was subject to the hours 
Lies in thy soil, and makes it part of ours: 
Across more recent graves, 
Where unresentful Nature waves 
Her pennons o’er the shot-ploughed sod, 
Proclaiming the sweet Truce of God, 
We from this consecrated plain stretch out 
Our hands as free from afterthought or 
doubt 
As here the united North 
Poured her embrownéd manhood forth 
In welcome of our saviour and thy son. 
Through battle we have better learned thy 
worth, 
The deep-set courage and undaunted will, 
Which, like his own, the day’s disaster done, 
Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be still. 
Both thine and ours the victory hardly won; 
If ever with distempered voice or pen 
We Ae misdeemed thee, here we take it 
(Ga 
And for the dead of both don common black: 
Be to us evermore as thou wast then, 
As we forget thou hast not always been, 
Mother of States and unpolluted men, 
Virginia, ay named from England's manly 
queen 
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THE advertising house of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. has already gained a 
world-wide reputation. Its business 
is being extended every month, and 
it now has contracts for space in 
nearly every newspaper published in 
the United States and Canadas. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have 
evinced a remarkable business tact, 
and have reduced the advertising 
system down to a very nice science.— 
Journal - Recorder (West Meriden, 
Conn.) 





Tue NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Com- 
PANY of the United States of America is about 
the only Life Company that makes Semi-An- 
nual Exhibits of its financial condition. Each 
recurring six months shows that this strong 
National Company makes rapid progress in 
the increase of its assets and of its security. 

The semi-annual statement publisbed in 
our columns, shows an increase of assets dur- 
ing the last six months of $207,000, and of sur- 
plus of $45,648, and a total surplus of $1,470,846. 

tts loans upon bonds and mortgages and 
U. 8S. and State bonds, amounting to about 
$2,800,000, are largely in excess of its total lia- 
bilities. This Company offers abundant se- 
curity to its policy-holders. The low rates, 
the large capital, and the liberal policies of 
the National render it worthy of the confi- 
dence and patronage of the public. 





NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’s FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with poisons and try the ne pepe. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
W.F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 





’Tis Sozodont the whole world tries, 
’Tis Sozodont which purifies 

The breath and mouth, and dirt defies. 
*Tis Sozodont for which we ery, 

Sweet ley meme for which we sigh, 
’Tis only Sozodont we buy. 





FAIR DEALING has brought us a large 
business. Send for Free Price List. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MUSIC, &e. 
THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an opfinary Bene Te Boek, 














THE 
BEST 


Boox 


ut the 
IN jarnest orkers animated vy 
u i thas ure 
[Simpl e an Fowertal : 


vE GOSPEL SONGS” 


ontains the Songs une a 


The Field 


D. Ss 
revivals an Key in the grea Brot 
—- a 
Chosen over all others for 
ape State ngs < ew 
ork, lown, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and others. 


Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 


——_ sample copy sent on 
receipt of 30 cents. +i 


GOSPEL 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


$0 N GS. CINCINNATI, O. 
Books of Easy Music! | 


Collections of Basy, Brilliant, Popular airs, that 
every one can play, and no one can help liking. 


Musical Garland. %%.,yisins 
Musical Flowers, °3,,.7p%.£ 
Flute Bouquet. 


Piano Duets. 
mes na for 
Violin yo mncti sh Nay 
$1.50. Airs for Violin. 


Party Dances, ™ mg, Niolin ena 


Winner’s Band of | Four. 
$1.00. Quartets for ist and 24 Violin, Cornet or 
Clarionet and Fi 
Strauss Dance Music. 
$1.00. . Violin and Piano. 


Violin and Flute Duets. 


$1.00. By Winner. 


Clarke’s ($) Instructors, 


For Piano, for Reed Organ, for Violin. Each $1.00. 


Winner’s New Schools. 
Each 75 cts. For Piano, Cabinet Ome n, Melo- 
deon, mg in, Guitar. Banjo, ( 
cordeon, German Accordeon, 
let, Clario 
Sold by all music dealers. Sent, post free, for 
read price, 
OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & O0., 
711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


(PHE SAGE COLLEGE FOR LADY 


8TUD 
This Institution has eee erecta tate te 
by the Hon. H. W. Sage, at a cost of $300,000 
connection with Cornell "University, on qondiaien 
that young women shall receive at the University 
an education as thorough and broad as that pro- 
vided for young men. 
be College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
fa carefully furnished and pr vided with 
Bat Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Orna- 
mental Grounds, 

The lady students have the peivBe eof allthe 
courses of instruction given in the Un gay" and 
to the sermons preached — the year in the 
adjacent University Chapel, distin ulshed cler- 
zymen of various relig ~~ dies from various 

arts of the country, under a special endowment 
or that purpose. The entire number of lady stu- 

dents who can be accommodated during the com- 
ing University year, beginning in September, is 
one hundred and twenty, and a 
will be registered in the order po For 
circular containing full particulars, address 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

















Roe« RIVER SEMINARY. 
MT. MORRIS, OGLE CO., ILL. 


Leading Seminary of the Northwest. $45 pays 
Board, Tuition, &c.. for term of thirteen weeks. 
For Catalogues apply to 


N. C. DOUGHERTY, Principal. 


ENNSYLVANTA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only.) 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 

handsome and commodious. Course of Studies 

extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 

Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and English. 

Careful oversight of the pes and manners of 

Cadets. For be iy ay apply 

OL THEO, MYATT, President. 


| J NION COLLEGE OF LAW of the 
Two Universities, Chicago, Tll., closes its 
Second Year with 103 students. ‘Senators Trum- 











bull and Doolittle, Judge Booth, Profs. Densiow 

and Myers, and others taught, and Dr. Davis and 
twenty-two lawyers lectured in this Gol lege last 
year. Terms Sogpeur of ry months, $50. Diploma 
admits to the Board ow. Opens Sept. 15th. 
Address for Catalogues, 

Vom DENSLOW, Sec’ y, Chicago, Mil. 

N APLEWOOD INSTITU "TE FOR 
4 YOUNG LADIES, PIrTTsFIELD, Mass. 

Has rare advantages for Music. 

Grounds of unrivaled beauty. 

Rooms newly furnished. A Kindergarten. 

Also an ele aw on House for Families, 

_ Attra RE V. SPEAR, the Fuacipel: 

(X\OTTAGR. HILL SEMINAR®, FOR 

J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a specialty. Instruction therough. School 
oer. begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, ss C.C. 
VETSEL L. Principal and Propriet tor. 





ort EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 per year for 

my with common English. To prepare for col- 
e, for business, or for life. 15 teachers. 6 courses 
study. 22d fF begins Sept. 24. Christian put 

not sectarian. Jos. E. ing. D.D., Fort Kdward, N.Y 


PREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC ScHoon. 

ren Academy, Woburn, Mass. Large and 
well-furnished Laboratories and extensive Cab- 
inets afford unusual facilities for thorough scien- 
tific work. Mechanical and Free-Hand Drawing 
taught. For circulars address L.8. Burbank, Prin. 


(j, BEYLOCE INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH hehe age BERKSHIRE Co., 
A first-class Preparatory School. Terms $450 per 


year. For Catalogues, addre 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principat, 
N 


RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English 
French and German Boarding and Day 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. 

factlit for ® thorough, practical ant 


sovidesous 
education, with all the advantages of a home in 
the city. 











accompltsh 





HAUTAUQUA LAKE. 
Near this beautiful location 1s situated an 
old, rely endowed Seminary for oe 
THE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUT Fall Term 
opens A . Mth. For Catalo 0, address Hew po T. 
WAR 8, A.M., Principal, Randolph, N 


ABELL, SEMINARY FOR YOUNG. 
EN. Auburnda it branches: 
ranc 


le, (near Bosto 
Attractive home; best instruction in all 
full. Next year b begine Sept. Z gg tome 
CHARLES ( SC le 
YHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, , 
The %th yoar of hie B oot, 
will open Sept. Sai Pa 
ney and Miss ‘pill laye, ye. ipl Chestas t., Phils, Pa. 
Y ONRERS ON 


SEMINARY 
of Sy eee 
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for making b« a inne Uigent, searing. 
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Fyrentann MILITARY ACADEMY, | 
ROEST: 


Ry, MASS. 
Frepares: oung men for Commercial, Literary 
an ntific rouite 
. ws . B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
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ts BISBE 


Pow sana gE, N. 
Solicits an inspection a parents of” his SCHOOL 





RS. J. t. BENEDICT'S BOARDING 


ND DAY SCHOOL 
dor Foung Ladies and Chikdren, No. 7 Bast 42d St. 
New} WB Ss, ei coopee September Wt 
jars. 
iaannad SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


For Circulars, add 
OF CT REDERICE THOMPSON, Principal. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


orial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
gf tans & offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returnéd, if, at the tame they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 
’ The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

Business Department contains atvertionnents set in 
* reading matter type " to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, withih due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 














We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OrrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago, 4 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








We give this week on page 78 the first of a series 
of ‘Star Articles,” by Mr. Beecher. 








THE DEBT OF THE STRONG TO THE 
WEAK. 


HE religion of Christ embodies a principle 

which revolutionizes the ordinary practice of 
mankind. Itis that the higher ought to serve the 
lower. In other words: strength, wisdom, virtue, 
superiority of any kind carries with it the obliga- 
tion that it is to be used for the benefit of the 
weak, the foolish, the inferior. The degree of 
the superiority measures the extent of the obliga- 
tion. The higher a man is above his fellows in 
riches, in learning, in executive force, in poetic 
genius, gp faculty or advantage of whatever kind, 
the greater is his debt to them. 

Men have acted to a great extent on the oppos- 
ite principle. The first instinct of one who had 
any superior strength has been to use it to grasp 
something from his neighbor. Man in his lower 
estate lives by the law of the brute creation : the 
feeble are killed off by the strong. It is not only 
or chiefly among barbarous peoples that this prin- 
ciple exhibits itself. The most brilliant civiliza- 
tions have been largely built up on it. The 
Athenians had leisure to discuss philosophy in 
the market-place because a great population of 
slaves was doing their work for them without re- 
quital. The landed aristocracy of modern En- 
gland, whose leisure and wealth minister to a 
culture that the world admires, enjoy that leisure 
and wealth because the soil is held from the many 
for the benefit of the few. Intellect has a selfish- 
ness as profound as any other. Philosophy, 
the highest achievement of the mind upon the 
highest themes, has in great part ignored all 
other necessities than those of the philosophers. 
It has been the refuge of men of genius, but 
how little has it ever done for the toiling and 
sorrowing millions! Virtue, even, manifests it- 
self often in solely self-regarding forms. Vir- 
tuous men—men who are pure; temperate, 
honest, devout—in their sense of superiority crush 
with their scorn those who are less virtuous. 
Jewish society in the time of Christ was doubtless 
higher in its moral tone than any other in the 
world ; and the characteristic feeling of the good 


‘Jew toward the bad man was: ** Thank God, I am 


not as he! Let him keep his distance! And may 
the Lord reward him according to his works!” 
We have not got out of that sort of Judaism yet. 
It is not Judaism, but human nature. 

Now, Christ says to his disciples: He that will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant. 
The spirit of his teaching is: If you have any- 
thing that another man has not, you are to use it 
for his benefit. If you are stronger than your 
neighbor, it is that you may help him. If you 
are better than he, it is that you may make him 
good. By just so much as you in any way are 
above him, by just so much ought you to do him 
service. , 

The world has hardly begun to learn the lesson 
which Christ set. Christianityoutgrown! It has 
scarcely begun to exist. We are in the very infancy 
of it. Look at our laws, our social usages, our 
churches, our theologies, our private and public 
ways of living. Compare them with that ideal 
which Christ set before us; imagine the trans- 
formation that would be wrought if everywhere 
this principle of the strong serving the weak had 


sway. The infinite fruitfulness of that idea has. 





searcely begun its yield. We are but in the twi- 
light of its dawn. 

It was the embodiment of this idea in Christ’s 
own life that gave him his power over humanity. 
It was this that enabled him when on earth to 
work his supreme miracle, of saving sinners out of 
their sins. Thieves and harlots had seen honest 
men and pure women, and grown hard and fierce 
before virtue that wrapped itself away from them 
in its consciousness of superiority. But when a 
good man, leaving behind him ease and comfort 
and cleanliness, came among them with pity in 
his eyes and tenderness in his words, they were 
conquered. Goodness that held itself above them 
drove them down ; goodness that stooped to walk 
with them drew them up toward its own height. 

So, ever, men have been drawn to Christ by the 
thought of the Highest renouncing glory and 
happiness that he might bear the burden of the 
unhappy and the guilty. This is the power of 
the cross: it shows love and goodness suffering 
freely to save the lost. 

Christ did not disclose a quality which was ex- 
ceptional in kind. His was typical goodness, set 
for human imitation, and as a disclosure of the 
Divine nature. He said to his followers, ‘‘ Love 
as I have loved you.” ‘‘As my Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you.” He taught that as the 
child of God man is to seek the likeness of God. 
There is a unity in the moral universe ; the ideal 
goodness of man is the goodness of God; the 
Christ-life is the Divine life. 

Now, if we apply to God himself the principle 
that the higher is to serve the lower, and that 
superiority is the measure of obligation, what 
conception do we get? What is the obligation of 
the Almighty to his creatures? What must be 
the disposition of the All-powerful, the All-wise, 
the All-holy, toward those who are infinitely be- 
low hin? What does the Highest in the universe 
owe to the lowest ? 

We ean think no otherwise than thus: that wide 
as the realm of his power, wide as his whole ad- 
ministration of time and eternity, is his service 
toward his creatures. That high as the height 
of his holiness above us is his pure and effectual 
care for every soul that he hasmade. That his 
greatness is the measure of his beneficence, and 
both are infinite. 

Is it not irreverence to conceive of God by any 
other standard or measure of excellence than the 
highest our thoughts can reach? Does not true 
honor to him lie in investing him with the lofti- 
est attributes of character our hearts can con- 
ceive? And, surely, no thought of goodness goes 
deeper than this which Christ has taught us, that 
greatness consists in service. It is the beneficence 
of God that is the glory of God. 

Men have sometimes fashioned their idea of the 
Deity by that very principle which Christ con- 
demns. They have thought that as Supreme 
Creator he was absolutely free to work upon his 
creatures his own pleasure, though it should in- 
volve their ruin. They have thought that as 
Omnipotent his will might override every prin- 
ciple of conduct which is binding upon men; 
might by its decree fix guilt upon helpless beings, 
and award them infinite and endless suffering for 
what itself had caused to be in them. Others 
again have imagined the Almighty as sitting a 
placid and uninterfering witness while men de- 
cide for themselves their eternal destinies of 
blessedness or woe. In a word, theologians have 
very largely framed their conception of God on 
this thought, supreme power is irresponsible. 
Christ taught just the reverse: that the greater 
the power, the greater the responsibility to do 
good with it. He who created man must be 
responsible for him. -He who framed him with 
appetites, affections, power of choice, must be 
responsible for the outcome of that organization 
which he gave. Rather, let us discard from our 
thought of the Highest such words as “ respon- 
sibility” and “obligation” and ‘‘debt.” Let us 
enter into Christ’s spirit, and see that the very 
joy of greatness is in serving men with it. In 
the lowest stages of being there is no care but 
for self; then nature gives the first great les- 
son, teaching the parent to sacrifice itself for 
the child; rising higher, we recognize care for 
others as a duty; and as we approach those 
heights of character which Christ trod, benevo- 
lence becomes spontaneous, joyful, the natural 
law of life. And carrying 6ur thought still up- 
ward, we recognize that Divinity itself is measured 
not by power, but by purity and intensity of 
beneficence. Our minds stagger at the thought 
of the immensity and eternity of God. But there 





is, something greater than that. When Moses | 


prayed, ‘‘Show me thy glory,” the Voice an- 
swered, “I will make all my GOODNESS pass 
before thee.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE INDIANS. 
PON page 78 of this paper appears a com- 
munication entitled ‘‘ The Indian Service,” 
which shows quite fairly the plan of defense 
adopted by the Indian Bureau's friends. The 
same statements and arguments, in substance, ap- 
pear in at least two recent editorials in the Wash- 
ington Chronicle, and have also reached us in the 
form of personal communications. In brief, the 
position of the Bureau’s defendants seems to be 
this : the Government has intrusted the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs to the churches ; the work 
must, therefore, be in honest hands, but if it is 
not, then the churches, not the Government, are to 
blame. 

This argument seems at first sight to be weak, 
but upon examination it proves utterly worthless. 
The Indian agents, no matter upon whose recom- 
mendation they are appointed, are Government 
officials. The Government appoints them, pays 
them, pays for all supplies which they handle, re- 
quires returns and accounts to be forwarded by 
them, and treats them in every respect like other 
officials of a similar grade of. responsibility. 
Should one of them be suspected of dishonesty 
or incompetence, the Government is for its own 
honor as completely bound to investigate his ac- 
counts and methods as if he were an Internal 
Revenue official appointed through political in- 
fluence. No one knows better than the apologists 
for the Indian Bureau that in no other depart- 
ment of the public service is an officer treated 
with exceptional carelessness and lenity because 
his recommendations were signed by one or more 
doctors of divinity. In other departments of the 
public service, men with pay and responsibility 
similar to those of an Indian agent are subjected 
to frequent and searching inspections: this is true 
even of officers who give heavy bonds for the 
faithful performance of their duties. The churches 
do not desire that their nominees shall be exempt 
from similar inspection and strict accountability, 
and the business men and tax-payers, who com- 
pose a large portion of. the membership of each 
church, will be among the first to deprecate the 
neglect (if such neglect there is) of Government 
supervision of the Indian agents. 

Nor will the church, through any of its denom- 
inations, claim that it makes use of infallible tests 
in estimating individuals. In nominating men for 
positions of responsibility inside its own body, the 
church acts with great care, but a blunderer or 
defaulter does not, because of his church-member- 
ship, retain his position after his faults are dis- 
covered, nor is the reputation of the church ruined 
by the dismissal of such a man. . 

It will not be surprising if a careful examination 
of the administration of the Indian agents should 
show that the nominating committees have not 
realized what powerful influences are at work to 
perplex and corrupt the agents themselves. No 
one imagines that the hundreds of members of the 
old Indian Ring hurried into retirement and inac- 
tion as soon as the churches’ nominees were placed 
in office. Smaller ‘‘jobs” have set hundreds of 
rogues at work to corrupt religious Congressmen, 
and it is not to be supposed that upon the Plains, 
where they are almost exempt from scrutiny from 
any source, the old Ring’s agents are any less in- 
dustrious than their Washington brethren. To 
combat the influences which these men bring to 
bear, the agent needs perception and shrewdness 
as wellas honesty. The church committees, being 
without previous practical knowledge of the 
power, unserupulousness and method of the old 
Indian Ring, may very probably have appointed 
some incompetent men. Should such prove to be 
the fact, the same committees are at least as com- 
petent to rectify their blunder as any other known 
source of recommendation is likely to be. 

It should be remembered that with the appoint- 
ment and direction of inspectors—a class of 
officials without which no service can be properly 
managed—the churches have nothing todo. The 
churches do not make the contracts for supplies, 
nor examine the goods furnished on the contracts, 
nor have they any power to inspect the herds 
which contractors, a thousand miles or more from 
Washington, may drive to the agencies. We 
doubt whether a missionary or a member of a 
church committee could attempt to test the accu- 
racy of the weighing apparatus at any Indian 
Agency without being accused of impertinent in-. 
termeddling. 

These facts considered and weighed, the attempt 
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to shift upon the churches the responsibility of 
irregularities in Indian affairs must utterly fail. 
If the frauds reported have really been perpe- 
trated, they are partly due to individual dis- 
honesty or incompetency, but still more to an 
inexcusable lack of inspection and supervision, 
and for this the church and the people at large 
can hold no one responsible but those heads of 
departments and bureau officials who are charged 
with the execution of these duties. No one ex- 
pects, as our correspondent seems to imagine, 
that the Secretary of the Interior or the In- 
dian Commissioner should personally inspect 
agencies, contracts and supplies, but it is expected 
by the people and demanded by the law that they 
shall take against incompetency, theft and fraud 
at least as numerous precautions as are in use 
among similar officials in the other departments 
of the Government. 

More satisfactory than any attempt to disclaim 
responsibility is the appointment by the President 
of three commissioners to codperate in the inves- 
tigation with the three appointed by the Indian 
Department. The friends of the Department 
ought not to prejudice its cause by talk about the 
responsibility of the churches, but to see that the 
investigation be thorough, and reform prompt 
where reform is needed. We are confident that 
the public is too just—whatever some of the news- 
papers may do—to prejudge the case, or to find in 
the existence of incidental abuses a condemnation 
of the Department or the existing Indian policy 
asawhole. All that is asked is that the heads of 
the Department shall take the lead in ferreting out 
and reforming such abuses as exist; and that 
they shall recognize as their real enemies the au- 
thors of the abuses, and not the discoverers of 
them. 

We feel like adding an emphatic word as to the 
duty of the churches in this whole Indian busi- 
ness. It has brought in their way a splendid 
opportunity to do good, and in the very field 
where good service is cryingly needed—that of 
governmental administration. It is missionary 
work and political reform in one. It is work 
among a people to whom as a nation we owe a 
great debt, because our progress and civilization 
have hitherto brought them little except ruin. It 
involves battle with the financial corruption which 
is the country’s worst foe, and at the very brunt of 
the struggle. The churches ought to select from 
their ablest, wisest, most devoted men for this 
service, and give them the strongest moral and 
financial support. It is a most signal opportunity 
to show what the nation’s Christianity is good for. 








SOCIETYS PICKET LINE. 


UST at this time, when the police force of this 

city and Brooklyn is taking such severe pun- 
ishment at the hands of a legislative committee, 
it is proper to call the attention of the predatory 
classes to the inefficiency of their own organiza- 
tion. The city statistics seldom indicate an aver- 
age of more than fifty murders or so during a 
single year—indeed, that is a larger number, we 
believe, than has ever been reported; and of 
these it is highly probable that three-quarters at 
least are committed in the heat of drunken frenzy, 
not for the greed of gold. The chance, then, of 
being fatally knocked on the head for the sake 
of one’s pocket-book and watch may be stated as 
twelve and a half to one million, or as twelve and 
a half to three hundred and sixty-five millions if 
we assume that at some time during each twenty- 
four hours every individual is alone and practical- 
ly unprotected. And then look at the chances 
for robbery which, as it were, go a begging. We 
know of a private house up town whose front 
door was left unlocked all night a short time 
since, and no thief found it out; and during this 
warm season of the year there is hardly an occu- 
pied building in town which may not be entered 
under cover of darkness with comparative impu- 
nity. The fact is that society is far better organ- 
ized and infinitely more powerful than are the 
dangerous classes. These last are few in number, 
and earry their lives in their hands. Their organ- 
izations are necessarily limited, however perfect, 
and upon the whole, considering the relation of 
their successes to their failures and neglects, we 
may brand them as an inefficient lot. ; 

Whilst suggesting the possibility of a higher 
professional standard on the part of the enemies 
of society, we would by no means be remiss in our 
duty toward its guardians. The deterioration of 
our police force is a.natural and inevitable result 
of that system of politics for which we have to 
thank—shall we say ourselves or the Democratic 





party or General Jackson? Upon the whole, we 
think it is fairest to thank Providence—that it is 
no worse. At all events, so long as appointments 
on the police force are left to the keepers of corner 
groceries with ‘‘sample rooms” at the rear, or to 
the keepers of ‘‘sample rooms” proper without 
the saving feature of a prefixed grocery, it is 
natural that here and there a ruffian should find 
himself clothed with authority to make arrests 
and otherwise exercise highly important official 
functions. A long course of such demoralization 
cannot but result in serious loss of efficiency. 
That things are no worse is more to be wondered 
at than that they are so bad. Now, in the words 
of the man to whom we owe so many of our pres- 
ent perplexities, ‘‘What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

Well, let us look for a case sufficiently parallel 
for our purpose. Here is another department of 
our municipality. A few years ago it was irregu- 
larly organized and officered ; it contained, besides 
a large number of respectable men, nearly all the 
roughs of the city. It was tolerably efficient in a 
sense, but upon the whole it was rather a danger- 
ous element in the community. There came a 
time when a change was necessary, and as an 
immensely wealthy class of corporations was 
interested financially in the efficiency of the new 
organization, it was very properly permitted to 
have a controlling influence in its management. 
The result is that the department in question is 
most admirably served. Commissioners come 
from over seas to study its workings. Drunken- 
ness or neglect of duty on the part of a member 
of whatever rank is promptly followed by his dis- 
charge, and the pot-house politician seeks in vain 
to secure berths for his cronies. 

There is no reason on earth why under a re- 
sponsible and constant form of government, the 
New York Police should not be as worthy of con- 
fidence, and as efficient in its way as is the Fire 
Department. Successful thieves there will always 
be, just as there will be unmanageable fires, but 
their chances may be reduced to aminimum under 
proper and by no means unattainable condi- 
tions. 

The Police and the Fire Departments are pri- 
marily officered by political appointment, but in 
the case of the last the vital interests of an or- 
ganized industry are directly involved, and its 
representatives are permitted to exercise a strict 
supervision of its operations, In the efficiency of 
the police, on the other hand, we are all vitally 
interested ; but what with our parties and plat- 
forms, and our subjection to the men who pull 
wires and ‘‘ fix things,” we have thus far failed to 
secure a permanent, trustworthy form of admin- 
istration which shall resolutely set its face against 
the first suspicion of political influence. Such an 
administration we have a right to expect, and 
there are men, natural disciplinarians, who are 
eminently qualified to discharge its duties. You 
may find them in the army and navy, as captains 
of merchant vessels, as prison superintendents 
and what not, and they are numerous enough to 
leave little excuse for the appointing power to 
plead as regards lack of men. The picket line 
which society throws out to guard itself against 
surprise ought to be offigered and manned from 
the very best material at our disposal. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—We beg pardon for the accidental delay in the 
publication of the answer to the last Picture Puzzle. 
We shouldn’t dare to face our subscribers or to open 
our letters if it were kept back any longer. It will be 
found on page 79 of this paper. 


—We are not much in the habit of reeommend- 
ing the good things in our own columns, believing 
that our readers can find them out for themselves. 
But we must say a good word for Mr. MacDonald’s 
charming story. It was not unnatural to doubt how 
he would succeed in the new and difficult field of his- 
torical romance; but we are sure that all who have 
followed “St. George and St. Michael’ have recog- 
nized its interest and beauty. There is more life and 
action than in some of Mr. MacDonald’s stories; it is 
more dramatic and less didactic. His descriptions of 
manners and scenery are picturesque and vivid; there 
is an old-world quaintness to them which lends a fine 
flavor. In the characters of the story there is uncom- 
mon variety; and that the moral atmosphere is pure 
and sweet is with Mr. MacDonald a thing of course. 
Weare giving this serial in larger installments than 
we have been able to do with any of its predecessors ; 
and we think that its weekly chapters certainly fall 
below none of them in attractiveness. We are amused 
to see how many, not boys and girls only, but gentle- 
men of many years and much wisdom—we are think- 
ing just now of au eminent Congregational D.D. and 
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an Episcopal bishop—turn to the story before they 
read anything else! 


—If each of the great denominations would set 
one or two of its ablest men to take charge of the 
Indians assigned to its care, and back them with what- 
ever men and money they asked for, it would do more 
to show that this is a Christian nation than putting 
the name of God in the constitution, a million times 
over. 


—The death of Athanase Coquerel is a loss to 
the whole Church. A leader of the Unitarian wing of 
the French Protestants, his genius, sweetness of spirit, 
and religious earnestness made him too large a man 
for any sect or party to monopolize. France can ill 
afford to spare men who are friends alike of religion 
and liberty. 


—At Mr. Moody’s public farewell to the minis- 
ters, say the English papers, there were present some 
seven hundred clergymen, of whom nearly two hun- 
dred were of the Church of England. It looks to us as 
if no man in this generation, not even Dean Stanley, 
had done so much as Mr. Moody to bring Churchmen 
and Nonconformists into sympathy. It has been 
wholly an incidental result of his work: be has 
broached no schemes of comprehension: probably the 
* Broad Church” theology which welcomes to its 
platform sincere and devout men of every creed seems 
to him unsound and dangerous, But the simple in- 
tensity of his purpose to do good has kindled and fused 
for the time men of all shades of Christian belief. And 
that is the best sort of Christian unity. 


—A battle in all its aspects very characteristic 
of English society is that of which Mr. Plimsoll, M. P., 
is the hero. Single-handed he has attacked the prac- 
tice of many ship-owners of sending out over-loaded 
and unseaworthy vessels, by which, as he has clearly 
proved, hundreds of lives are annually lost. He has 
followed the matter up for years, with the greatést in- 
dustry, and withthe most fearless courage in exposing 
the wealthy and powerful men whom he found to be 
implicated. A measure which Mr. Plimsoll considered 
very inefficient was at last proposed in Parliament, but 
Mr. Disraeli last week announced that the Government 
would not press it; and Mr. Plimsoll was so violent in 
his language that the House—albeit quite’serene before 
the wholesale sacrifice of poor men’s lives to rich men’s 
greed—waxed very indignant, and Mr. Plimsoll is 
threatened with a bad time. Truly British is his pluek, 
and truly British is the inertia—a compound of mer- 
cantile selfishness, political timidity, and general dis- 
like for any change—that blocks his reform, But we 
greatly misjudge England if Plimsoll does not win in 
the end. 

—The above suggests a possible scene, say in 
2875 A. D., between an ingenuous youth and a teacher 
in history. Teacher: ‘*So these rich men were in the 
habit of sending their ships to sea till they were worn 
out and rotten; and if when the sailors found they 
were unsafe they refused to go in them, they were put 
in prison and punished; and very many of these ships 
went down, and thousands of sailors perished. And 
at lasta man named Plimsoll found these things out, 
and went into the Great Council of the People, and 
told of them.” Ingenuous Youth: “And what did 
the Council do?” Teacher: ‘*They said they had other 
things to attend to, and that it was very wicked of 
Plimsoll to lose his temper and speak disrespectfully.” 
Youth: “ But wasn’t England a Christian nation?’ 
Teacher: ‘Oh yes, a very Christian nation, and spent 
vast sums to maintain Christianity. But at this time, 
part of the church were very busy in preventing a 
Wesleyan minister from putting ‘Rev.’ before his 
name on his daughter’s tombstone; and part were con- 
tending about which side of the table the priest ought 
to stand at the Lord’s Supper; and so the church 
couldn’t pay much attention to the sailors.” Youth: 
“And what became of Plimsoll and what became of 
the chureh?’—What the teacher will bave to answer, 
remains to be seen. 


—We find in the Old Colony Memorial of Plym- 
outh, Mass., an emphatic denial of the statement that 
children were admitted to the jail yard in that town 
when a murderer was hung. As we copied the origi- 
nal story, we gladly give the contradiction. ° 


—Mr. Charles Nordhoff is a witness whose testi- 
mony upon Southern affairs must be taken with re- 
spect, whether it jumps with our own views or not. 
Here are two striking extracts from one of his letters: 

“T am anxious to make clear two things: that the color 
line is a constant peril in the States in which it is maintained, 
and that it is kept up now only by the intervention of the 
federal power under the enforcement act.” 

“ Considering the system of intimidation by Republican 
leaders under which the blacks have suffered, and their belief . 
that the Democrats would in some way injure them, I believe 
it to be absolutely necessary to the final political settlement 
of any Southern State I haye seen that it shall have for at 
least one term a Democratic State government. In this way 
alone can the colored people be relieved of the fears which 
have been impressed upon them. In Arkansas this condition _ 
has been reached, and when I was in that State, in March, the 
color line was substantially broken. The negroes, seeing that 
the Democratic victory brought them neither wrong nor out- 
rage, had settled down to work, and many of their leaders in 
all parts of the State were inclined to act with the Democratic 
party. This, on the other hand, stood already on the verge 
of a division which no efforts of the Democratic leaders can 
prevent, and it is probable that already, in 18°76, the voters of 
Arkansas will divide into two parties, regardless of the color. 
line.” - 
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SENTENCES. 
(From the Persian of Saadi.) 
By Jor. BENTON. 


CERTAIN king, in pride no doubt, 
Thus queried with a man devout: 
** Tell me, if ever in thy mind 
Thy monarch’s name a place doth find?” 
* Sometimes it does,” he said, * and yet 
Tis only when I God forget.” 


The kings who dwell with holy men sometimes become so 
wise, 

That through their reverence, love and grace they enter 
Paradise ; 

While holy men who step aside with kings and courts to 
dwell 

Have seen their good works turned to naught, and found 
themselves in hell. 


The best conserve of roses, when one is fully fed, 

Is tasteless, tame and worthless—no better than dry bread ; 
But after days of fasting, kept up as faith imposes, 

The dryest bread becomes sweet as conserve of roses. 


A merchant famed for stinginess 
Gave naught to bunger or distress ; 
If he had owned the sun, instead 
Of tables with all dainties spread, 
He never would have loosed one ray 
Of light until the judgment day. 


A jewel fallen within the mire 
Will sparkle still, and still aspire ; 
But dust, although on wings it fly, 
Is dust when lifted to the sky. 








Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for August 1, John iv. 5-15; for August 
$8, John y. 5-15. 


**Among the remarkable and distinctive pecu- 
liarities of the Gospel of St. John is the much greater 
length at which he relates the events which occurred 
during the earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, about 
which the other evangelists are either entirely silent 
or extremely brief. I cannot help suspecting a very 
natural reason for this fact, that John was the con- 
stant companion of his Master during these journeys, 
and that the other apostles were much less constant in 
their attendance upon him during these more distant 
excursions, especially at the earlier period. The Gos- 
pel of St. John (some few passages omitted) might be 
described as the acts of Jesus in Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood.”’ These observations, made by Milman 
in his History of Christianity, give an additional rea- 
son why the lessons for the rest of this year—all of 
them in John—should have the best of attention and 
study from both teachers and scholars. Another such 
an opportunity to fix the incidents and teachings of 
Christ’s life in their minds may not come to many of 
them again. 





**One of the best schools I ever saw or heard 
of,” says Dr. Hall, “I saw in North Wales, where 
everybody in the church was also in the school. It 
Was composed practically of the same people to whom 
the minister preached—some of them eighty years old 
and upwards—with this difference as compared with 
our arrangements: that the one who is teacher to-day 
is a scholar the next, and all the classes at a particular 
time are resolved into one great class; and that any- 
body, scholar or teacher, may propound a question to 
the whole school and get an answer.”’ The Doctor is 
careful to add that it would be almost impossible to 
carry out any such plan in our own schools, but he 
thinks it would immensely strengthen all our churches 
if they could be resolved into classes for Bible study 
on this Welsh basis. 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts writes to the Sunday-School 
Times in answer to those who think the International 
Lessons too difficult for very young classes, that an 
experience of four years has proven to her the entire 
possibility of teaching these lessons, even to the “‘in- 
fants,’’ with satisfactory results. It all depends on 
the teacher. There are some winning and sympathetic 
faces that could keep a roomful of babes interested in 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, if they chose. 


This same lady, whose voice is frequently heard 
for better methods of teaching, has a word for the 
ears of primary class leaders which they will heed, if 
they have any ambition to succeed in their really 
difficult task. Mrs. Crafts finds too many of these 
teachers clinging to the old, the very old ways. Some 
still stand by the catechism, asking the nursery ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Who was the first man?” ‘“ Who was the first 
woman?” which is well enough up to a certain point, 
but they never venture to branch out from the stereo- 
typed forms. . 


Others use question-books that have gone com- 
pletely out of print; and it is astonishing, says Mrs. C., 
how long a few old copies of these will last. ‘*The 
lesson in them,”’ she continues, “is usually marked by 
two crosses. One Sunday I was asked to take a class 
and ‘hear a lesson’ which had thus been assigned. 
They all said ‘they knew their lesson by heart.’ So I 
proceeded to ask the questions, in my own way how- 
ever, making slight changes in the language. The re- 
sult was nobody could ‘say their lessons;’ but when I 
afterward followed closely the question-book, the 





answers were rattled off unhesitatingly.””. And so on. 
It is the story of the old ruts with no attempt at va- 
riety and improvement. Mrs. Craft is determined to 
wake up her fellow primary teachers to the necessity 
of showing somewhat more origiuality and life in their 
way of teaching the little folks. 


If any charitable souls, acting on a hint in this 
column, stocked their gardens full of seeds in May and 
June that they might be able to send large contribu- 
tions to Flower Missions in their vicinity in July and 
August, there is no need of reminding them that their 
blossoms and fruits would be welcome now. It is only 
the eyes of those who have flowers in abundance, but 
who have forgotten in their own enjoyment of them 
how gratefully a bouquet or two would be received by 
the poor and the sick in hospitals and tenement 
houses, that this item is intended to reach. As for 
Sunday-school scholars, they surely will remember 
their own poor and the children of their mission if 
they have any; and if there are none sick, why, little 
ones who are not sick love flowers. 


Isn’t it about time to let ‘‘the good Sunday- 
school boy” have a respite, and all the vapid jokes 
about him too? He has been used more or less by cur- 
rent opinion of ove sort to represent the weak and 
mild and blank type of humanity, so that even the 
boy of the period recognizes him and keeps out of the 
school. But as this Sunday institution is taking a new 
position, and old and young, the strong and manly as 
well as all others, are attending it in larger numbers 
every year, slurs at the “good”’ youth will be apt to 
fall flat hereafter. The Sunday schools are not respon- 
sible for him to-day, if they ever were. 


St, George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SLEEPLESS. 








HERE were more than the marquis left awake 

and thinking; amongst the rest one who ought to 
have been asleep, for the thoughts that kept her awake 
were evil thoughts. 

Amanda Serafina Fuller was a twig or leaf upon one 
of many decaying branches which yet drew what life 
they had from an ancient genealogical tree. Property 
gone, but the sense of high birth swollen to a vice, the 
one thought in her mother’s mind, ever since she grew 
capable of looking upon the social world in its relation 
to herself, had been how, with stinted resources, to 
make the false impression of plentiful ease. For one 
of the most disappointing things in high descent is that 
the descent is occasionally into depths of meanness. 
Some who are proudest of their lineage, instead of find- 
ing therein a spur to nobility* of thought and action, 
find in it only a necessity for prostrating themselves 
with the more abject humiliation at the footstool of 
Mammon, to be admitted into the penetralia of which 
foul god’s favors, they will hasten to mingle the blood 
of their pure descent with that of the very kennels, 
yellow with the gold to which a noble man, if poor as 
Jesus himself, would loathe to be indebted for a meal. 
In “ the high countries” there will be a finding of levels 
more appalling than strange. 

Hence Amanda had been born and brought up in 
falsehood, had been all her life witness to a straining 
after the untrue so energetic as to assume the appear- 
ance of conscience; whilé such was the tenor and 
spirit of the remarks she was constantly bearing, that 
she grew up with the ingrained undisputed idea that 
she and her mother, whom she had only known asa 
widow, had been wronged, spoiled indeed of their 
lawful rights, by a combination of their rich relatives; 
whereas in truth they had been the objects of very 
considerable generosity, which they resented the more 
that it had been chiefly exercised by such of the family 
as could least easily afford it, yet accepted in their 
hearts, if not in their words, as their natural right. 
The intercession through which Amanda had been 
received into lady Margaret’s household, was the con- 
tribution towards their maintenance of one of their 
richer connections: the marquis himself, although 
distantly related, not haying previously been aware of 
their existence. 

But Amanda [felt degraded by her position, and was 
unaware that to herself alone she owed the degrada- 
tion: she had not yet learned that the only service 
which éan degrade is that which is unwillingly ren- 
dered. To be paid for such, is degradation in its very 
essence. Every one who grumbles at his position as 
degrading, yet accepts the wages thereof, brands him- 
self a slave. 

The evil tendencies which she had inherited, had 
then been nourished in her from her very birth—chief 
of these envy, and a strong tendency to dislike. Mean 
herself, she was full of suspicions with regard to others, 
and found much pleasure in penetrating what sbe took 
to be disguise, and laying bare the despicable motives 
which ber own character enabled ber either to discover 
or imagine, and which, in other people, she hated. 
Moderately good people have no idea of the vileness 
of which their own nature is capable, or which bas been 





developed in not a few who pass as respectable persoas, 
and have not yet been accused either of theft or poison- 
ing. Such as St. Paul alone can fully understand the 
abyss of moral misery from which the indwelling 
spirit of God has raised them. 

The one redeeming element in Amanda was her love 
to her mother, but inasmuch as it wasisolated and self- 
reflected, their mutual attachment partook of the 
nature of a cultivated selfishness, and had lost much 
of its primal grace. The remaining chance for such a 
woman, so to speak, seems—that she should either fall 
in love with a worthy man, if that be still possible to 
her or, by her own conduct, be brought into dismal 
and incontrovertible disgrace. 

She had stood in the hall within a few yards of Doro- 
thy, and had intently watched her face all the time 
Richard was before the marquis. But not because she 
watched the field of their play was Amanda able to 
read the heart whence ascended those strangely alter- 
nating lights and shadows. She had, by her own con- 
fession, conceived a strong dislike to Dorothy the 
moment she saw her, and without love there can be no 
understanding. Hate will sharpen observation to the 
point of microscopic vision, affording opportunity for 
many a shrewd guess, and revealing facts for the con- 
struction of the cleverest and falsest theories, but will 
leave the observer as blind as any bat to the scope of 
the whole or the meaning of the parts which can be 
understood only from the whole; for love alone can 
interpret. 

As she gazed on the signs of conflicting emotion in 
Dorothy’s changes of color and expression, Amanda 
came quickly enough to the conclusion that nothing 
would account for them but the assumption that the 
sly puritanical minx was in love with the handsome 
young roundhead. How else could the deathly pallor 
of her countenance while she fixed her eyes wide and 
unmoving upon his face, and the flush that ever and 
anon swept its red shadow over the pallor as she cast 
them on the ground at some brave word from the lips 
of the canting psalm-singer, be in the least intelligible? 
Then came the difficulty: bow in that case was her 
share in his capture to be explained? But here 
Amanda felt herself in her own province, and before 
the marquis rose had constructed a very clever theory, 
in which exercise of ingenuity, however, uuluckily for 
its truth, she had taken for granted that Dorothy's 
nature corresponded to her own, and reasoned freely 
from the character of the one to the conduct of the 
other. This was her theory: Dorothy had expected 
Richard, and contrived his admission. His presence 
betrayed by the mastiff, and his departure challenged 
by the warder, she had flown instantly to the alarm 
bell, to screen berself in any case, and to secure the 
chance, if he should be taken, of liberating him with- 
out suspicion under cover of the credit of his capture. 
The theory was a bold one, but then it accounted for 
all the points—amongst the rest, how he had got the 
password and why he would not tell—and was indeed 
in the fineness of its invention equally worthy of both 
the heart and the intellect of the theorist. 

Nor were mistress Fuller’s resolves behind her conclu- 
sions in merit: of all times since first she had learned to 
mistrust her, this night must Dorothy be watched; and 
it was with a gush of exultation over her own acute- 
ness that she saw her follow the men who bore Richard 
from the hall. 

If Dorothy knew more of her own feelings than she 
who watched her, she was far less confident that she 
understood them. Indeed she found them strangely 
complicated, and as difficult to control as to under- 
stand, while she stood gazing on the youth who 
through her found himself helpless and wounded in 
the hands of his enemies. He was all in the wrong, no 
doubt—a rebel against his king, and an apostate from 
the church of his country; but he was the same Rich- 
ard with whom she had played all her childhood, 
whom her mother had loved, and between whom aud 
berself had never fallen shadow before that cast by the 
sudden outblaze of the star of childish preference into 
the sun of youthful iove. And was it not when the 
very mother of shadows, the blackness of darkness it- 
self, swept between them and separated them for ever, 
that firstshe knew how much she had loved him? 
What if not with the love that could listen entranced 
to its own echo!—love of child or love of maiden, 
Dorothy never asked herself which it had been, or 
which it wasnow. She was not given to self-dissection. 
The cruel fingers of analysis had never pulled her 
flower to pieces, had never rubbed the bloom from the 
sun-dyed glow of her feelings. But now she could not 
help the vaporous rise of a question: all was over, for 
Richard had taken the path of presumption, rebellion, 
and violence—how then came it that her heart beat 
with such a strange delight at every answer he made 
to the expostulations or enticements of the marquis? 
How was it that his approval of the intruder, not the 
less evident that it was unspoken, made her heart swell 
with pride and satisfaction, causing her to forget the 
rude rebellion housed within the form whose youth 
alone prevented it from looking grand in her eyes? 

For the moment, her heart had the better of—her 
conscience, shall I say? Yes, of that part of her con- 
science, I will allow, which had grown weak by the 
wandering of its roots into the poor soil of opinion. 
In the delight which the manliness of the young fana- 
tf awoke in her, she even forgot the dull pain which 
had been gnawing at her heart ever since first she saw 
the blood streaming down his face as he passed her in 
the gateway. But when at length he fell fainting in 
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the arms of his captors, and the fear that she had slain 
him writhea sickening through her heart, it was with 
a grim struggle indeed that she kept silent and con- 
scious. The voice of the marquis, committing him to 
the care of Mrs. Watson instead of the rough ministra- 
tions of the guard, came with the power of a welcome 
restorative, and she hastened after his bearers to satisfy 
herself that the housekeeper was made understand 
that he was carried to her at the marquis’s behest. 
She then retired to her own chamber, passing in the 
corridor Amanda, whose room was in the same quar- 
ter, with a salute careless from weariness and preoccu- 
pation. 

The moment her head was on her pillow the great 
fight began—on that only battle-field of which all 
others are but outer types and pictures, upon which 
the thoughts of the same spirit are the combatants, 
accusing and excusing one another. 

She had done her duty, but what a remorseless thing 
that Duty was! She did not, she could not, repent 
that she had done it, but her heart would complain 
that she had had it todo. To her as to Hamlet, it was 
a cursed spite. She had not yet learned the mystery 
of her relation to the Eternal, whose nature in his 
children it is that first shows itself in the feeling of 
duty. Her religion had not as yet been shaken, to test 
whether it was of the things that remain, or of those 
that pass. It is easy for a simple nature to hold by 
what it has been taught, so long as out of that faith 
springs no demand of bitter obedience; but when the 
very hiding place of life begins to be laid bare under 
the scalpel of the law, when the heart must forego its 
love, when conscience seems at war with kindness, and 
duty at strife with reason, then most good people, let 
their devotion to what they call their religion be what 
it may, prove themselves, although generally without 
recognizing the fact, very much of pagans after all. 
And good reason why! For are they not devoted to 
their church or their religion tenfold more than to the 
living Love, the father of their spirits? and what else 
is that, be the church or the religion what it will, but 
paganism? Gentle and strong at once as Dorothy was, 
she was not yet capable of knowing that, however like 
it may look toa hardship, no duty can be other than 
a privilege. Nor was it any wonder if she did not 
perceive that she was already rewarded for the doing 
of the painful task at the memory of which her heart 
ached and rebelled, by thé fresh outburst in that same 
troubled heart of the balf-choked spring of her love to 
the playmate of her childhood. Had it fallen, as she 
would have judged so much fairer, to some one else of 
the many in the populous place to defeat Richard’s 
intent and secure his person, she would have both 
suffered and loved less. The love, I repeat, was the 
reward of the duty done. 

For a long time she tossed sleepless, for what she 
had just passed through had so thoroughly possessed 
her imagination that, ever as her wearied brain was 
sinking under the waves of sleep, up rose the face of 
Richard from its depths, deathlike, with matted curls 
and blood-stained brow, and drove her again ashore 
on the rocks of wakefulness. By and by the form of 
her suffering changed, and then instead of the face of 
Richard it was his voice, ever as she reached the point 
of oblivion calling aloud for help in a tone of mingled 
entreaty and reproach, until at last she could no longer 
resist the impression that she was warned to go and 
save him from some impending evil. This once ad- 
mitted, not for a moment would she delay response. 
#he rose, threw on a dressing-gown, and set out in the 
dim light of the breaking day to find again the room 
into which she had seen him carried. 

There was yet another in the house who could not 
sleep, and that was Tom Fool. He had a strong suspi- 
cion that Richard had learned the watchword from his 
mother, who, like most people desirous of a reputation 
for superior knowledge, was always looking out for 
scraps and orts of peculiar information. In such per- 
sons an imagination after its kind has considerable play, 
and when mother Rees had succeeded, without much 
difficulty on her own, or sense of risk on her son’s part, 
in drawing from him the watchword of the week, she 
was aware in herself of a huge accession of importance, 
she felt as if she had been intrusted with the keys of 
the main entrance, and trod her clay floor as if the fate 
of Raglan was hid in her bosom, and the great pile 
rested in safety under the shadow of her wings. But 
her imagined gain was likely to prove her son’s loss; 
for, as he reasoned with himself, would Mr. Hey wood, 
now that he knew him for the thief of his mare, persist, 
upon reflection, in refusing to betray his mother? If 
not, then the fault would at once be traced to him, with 
the result, at the very least, of disgraceful expulsion 
from the marquis’s service. Almost any other risk 
would be preferable. 

But he had yet another ground for uneasiness. He 
knew well his mother’s attachment to young Mr. Hey- 
wood, and had taken care she should have no suspicion 
of the way he was going after leaving her the night he 
told her the watchword; for such was his belief in her 
possession of supernatural powers, that he feared the 
puuishment she would certainly inflict for the wrong 
done to Richard, should. it come to her knowledge, 
even more than the wrath of the marquis. For both 
of these weighty reasons therefore he must try what 
could be done to strengthen Richard in his silence, and 
was prepared with an offer, or promise at least, of 
assistance in making his escape. 

As soon as the house was once more quiet, he got up, * 
and, thoroughly acquainted with the “‘crenkles”’ of it, 


took his way through dusk and dark, through narrow 
passage and wide chamber, without encountering the 
slightest risk of being heard or seen, until at last he 
stood, breathless with anxiety and terror, at the door 
of the turret-chamber, and laid his ear against it. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE TURRET CHAMBER. 


HEN Mrs. Watson had, as gently as if she 

had been his mother, bound up Richard’s 
wounded head, she gave him a composing draught, 
and sat down by his bedside. But as soon as she saw 
it begin to take effect, she withdrew; in the certainty 
that he would not move for some hours at least. 
Although he did fall asleep, however, Richard’s mind 
was too restless and anxious to yield itself to the natural 
influence of the potion. He had given his word to his 
father that he would ride on the morrow; the morrow 
had come, and here he was! Hence the condition 
which the drug superinduced was rather that of dream- 
ing than sleep, the more valuable element, repose, 
having little place in the result. 

The key was in the lock, and Tom Fool as he listened 
softly turned it, then lifted the latch, peeped ingaud 
entered. Richard started to his elbow, and stared 
wildly about him. Tom made him an anxious sign, 
and, fevered as he was and but half awake, Richard, 
whether he understood it or not, anyhow kept silence, 
while Tom approached the bed, and began to talk 
rapidly in a low voice, trembling with apprehension. 
It was some time, however, before Richard began to 
comprehend even a fragment here and there of what 
he was saying. When at length he had gathered this 
much, that his visitor was running no small risk in 
coming to him, and was in mortal dread of discovery, 
he needed but the disclosure of who he was, which 
presently followed, to spring upon him and seize him 
by the throat with a gripe that rendered it impossible 
for him to cry out, had he been so minded. 

“Master, master!’ he gurgled, “let me go. I will 
swear any oath you please——’ 

“And break it any moment you please,” returned 
Richard through his set teeth, and caught with his 
other hand the coverlid, dragged it from the bed, and 
twisting it first round his face, flung the remainder 
about his body; then, threatening to knock his brains 
out if he made the least noise, proceeded to tie him up 
in it with his garters and its own corners. No sound 
escaped poor Tom beyond a continuous mumbled 
entreaty through its folds. Richard laid him on the 
floor, pulled all the bedding upon the top of him, and 
gliding out closed the door, but to Tom’s unspeakable 
relief, as his ears, agonizedly listening, assured him, 
did uot lock it behind him. 

Tom’s sole anxiety was now to get back to his garret 
unseen, and nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than giving the alarm. The moment Richard was out 
of hearing—out of sight he had been for some stifling 
minutes—he devoted his energies to getting clear of 
his entanglement, which he did not find very difficult; 
then stepping softly from the chamber, he crept with 
a heavy heart back as he had come through a labyrinth 
of by-ways. 

About half an hour after, Dorothy came gliding 
through the house, making a long circuit of corridors. 
Gladly would she have avoided passing Amanda’s door, 
and involuntarily held her breath as she approached 
it, stepping as lightly as a thief. But alas! nothing 
save incorporeity could have availed her. Themoment 
she had passed, out peeped Amanda and crept after 
her barefooted, saw her to her joy enter the chamber 
and close the door behind her, then “ like a tiger of the 
wood’? made one noiseless bound, turned the key, and 
sped back to her own chamber—with the feeling of 
Mark Antony when he said, ‘‘ Now let it work!” 

Dorothy was startled by aslight click, but concluded 
at once that it was nothing but a further fall of the 
latch, and was glad it was no louder. she same 
moment she saw, by the dim rushlight, the signs of 
struggle which the room presented, and discovered 
that Richard was gone. Her first emotion was an 
undefined agony: they had murdered him, or carried 
him off toa dungeon! There were the bedclothes in a 
tumbled heap upon the floor! And—yes—it was blood 
+ with which they were marked! Sickening at the 
thought, and forgetting all about her own situation, 
she sank on the chair by the bedside. 

Knowing the castle as she did, a very little reflection 
convinced her that if he had met with violence it must 
have been in attempting to escape; and if he had made 
the attempt, might he not have succeeded? There had 
certainly been no fresh alarm given. But upon this 
consoling supposition followed instantly the pang of 
the question: what was now required of her? The 
same hard thing as before? Ought she not again to 
give the alarm that the poor wounded boy might be 
recaptured? Alas! had not evil enough already be- 
fallen him at her hand? And if she did—horrible 
thought!— what account could she give this time of ber 
discovery? What indeed but thetruth? And to what 
vile comments would not the confession of her secret 
visit in the first gray of the dawn to the chamber of 
the prisoner expose her? Would it not naturally rouse 
such suspicion as any modest woman must shudder to 
face, if but for the one moment between utterance and 
refutation? And what refutation could there be for 
her, so long as the fact remained? If he had escaped, 
the alarm would serve no good end, and her shame 





could be spared; but he might be hiding somewhere 





about the castle, and she must choose between treach- 
ery to the marquis—was it?—on the one hand, and 
renewed hurt, wrong, perhaps, to Richard, coupled 
with the bitterest disgrace to herself, on the other. To 
weigh such a question impartially was impossible; for - 
in the one alternative no hurt would befall the mar- 
quis, while from the other her very soul recoiled sicken- 
ing. Thus tortured, she sat motionless in the very den 
of the dragon, the one moment vainly endeavoring to 
rouse up her courage and look her duty in the face 
that she might know with certainty what it was; the 
next, feeling her whole nature rise rebellious against 
the fate that demanded such a sacrifive. Ought she to 
be thus punished for an intent of the purest human- 
ity? 

There came a lull, and with the lull a sense of her 
position: she sat in the very jaws of slander! Any 
moment Mrs. Watson or another might enter and find 
her there, and what then more natural or irrefutable 
than the accusation of having liberated him? She 
sprang to her feet, and darted to the door. It was 
locked! 

Her first thought was relief: she had no longer to de- 
cide; her second that she was a prisoner—till, horror 
of horrors! the soldiers of the guard came to seek 
Richard and found her, or stern Mrs. Watson ap- 
peared, grim as one of the Fates; or, perhaps, if Rich- 
ard had been carried away, until she was compelled by 
hunger and misery to call aloud for release. But no! 
she would rather die. Now in this case, now in that, 
her thoughts pursued the horrible possibilities, one or 
other of which was inevitable, through all the wind- 
ings of the torture of anticipation, until for a time she 
must have lost consciousness, for she had no recollec- 
tion of falling where she found herself—on the heap in 
the middle of the floor. The gray heartless dawn had 
begun to peer in through the dull green glass that 
closed the one loop-hole. It grew and grew, and its 
growth was the approach of the grinning demon of 
shame. The nearest a man can arrive to the knowl- 
edge of such feelings as hers is the conviction that he 
never can comprehend them. The cruel light seemed 
gathering its strength to publish her shame to the uni- 
verse, Blameless as she was, she would have gladly 
accepted death in escape from the misery that every 
moment grew nearer. Now and then a faint glimmer 
of comfort reached ber in the thought that at least the 
escape of Richard, if he had escaped, was thus insured, 
and that without any blame to her. And perhaps 
Mrs. Watson would be merciful—only she too had her 
obligations, and as housekeeper was severely respons- 
ible. And even if she should prove pitiful, there was 
the locking of the door! It followed so quickly, that 
some one must have seen her enter, and wittingly 
snared her, believing, most likely, that she was not 
alone in the chamber. 

The terrible bolt at Jength slid back in the lock, 
gently, yet with tearing sound; Mrs. Watson entered, 
stood, stared. Before her sat Dorothy by the side of 
the bedstead, in her dressing-gown, her hair about her 
neck, her face like the moon at sunrise, and her eye- 
lids red and swollen with weeping. She stood speech- 
less, staring first at the disconsolate maiden, and then 
at the disorder of the room. The prisoner was no- 
where. What her thoughts were, I must only imagine. 
That she should stare and be bewildered, finding Dor- 
othy where she had left Richard, was at least natural. 

The moment Dorothy found herself face to face with 
her doom, her presence of mind returned. The blood 
rushed from her heart to her brain. She rose, and ere 
the astonished matron, who stood before her erect, 
high-nosed, and open-mouthed like Michael Angelo’s 
Clotho, could find utterance, said, 

‘Mistress Watson, I swear to you by the soul of my 
mother, that although all seeming is against me,——” 

“ Where is the young rebel?” interrupted Mrs. Wat- 
son sternly. 

“TIT know not,” answered Dorothy. “ When first I 
entered the chamber, he had already gone.” 

“And what then badst thou to do entering it?” 
asked the housekeeper, in a tone that did Dorothy 
good by angering her. 

Mrs. Watson was a kind soul in reality, but few na- 
tures can resist the debasing influence of a sudden 
sense of superiority. Besides, was not the young gen- 
tlewoman in great wrong, and therefore before her 
must she not personify an awful Purity? 

“That I will tell to none but my lord marquis,” 
answered Dorothy, with sudden resolve. 

“Oh, by all means, mistress! but an’ thou think to 
lead him by the nose while I be in Raglan,——”’ 

“Shall I inform his lordship in what high opinion 
his housekeeper holds him?’ said Dorothy. “It seems 
to me he will hardly savor it.” 

“Tt would be an ill turn to do me, but my lord mar- 
quis did never heed a tale-bearer.” 

“Then will he not heed the tale thou wouldst yield 
him concerning me.” 

“ What tale should I yield him but that I find—thee 
bere and the prisoner gone?”’ 

“The tale I read in thy face and thy voice. Thou 
lookest and talkest as if I were a false woman.” 

“Verily to my eyes the thing looketh ill.” 

“Tt would look ill to any eyes, and therefore I need 
kind eyes to read, and just ears to hear my tale. I 
tell thee this is a matter for my lord, and if thou 
spread any report in the castle ere his lordship hear 
it, whatever evil springs therefrom it will lie at tby 
door.” 

*“* My life! what dost thou take me for, mistress Do- 
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rothy? My age and holding deserves some considera- 
tion at thy hands! Am TI one to go tattling about the 
courts forsooth ?” 

“ Pardon me, inadam, but a maiden’s good name may 
be as precious to Dorothy Vaughan as a matron’s re- 
spectability to mistress Watson. An’ you had left me 
with that look on your face, and had but spoken my 
name to it, some one would have guessed ten times 
more than you know—or I either for that gear.” 

*“T must tell the truth,” said Mrs. Watson, relenting 
a little. 

“Thou must, or I will tell it for thee—but to the 
Marquis. Thou shalt be there to hear, and if, after 
that, thou tell it toanother, then hast thou no mother’s 
heart in thee.” 

Dorothy gave way at last, and burst into tears. Mrs. 
Watson was touched. 

“Nay, child, I would do thee no wrong,” she re- 
joined. “Get thee to bed. I must rouse the guard to 
‘go look for the prisoner, but T will say nothing of thee 
to any but my lord marquis. When he is dressed and 
in his study, I will come for thee myself.” 

Dorothy thanked her warmly, and betook herself to 
her chamber, considerably relieved. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
JUDGE GOUT. 


OROTHY had hardly reached her room when 
the castle was once more astir. The rush of the 
‘guard across the stone court, the clang of opening lat- 
‘tices, and the voices that called from outshot heads, 
again filled ber ears, but she never once peeped from 
her window. A moment, and the news was all over 
the castle that the prisoner had escaped. | 
Lord Charies went at once to his father’s room. The 
old man woke instantly. He had but just laid his hand 
on his mane, not mounted the shadowy steed, and was 
ill pleased to be already, and the second time, startled 
back to conscious weariness. When he heard the bad 
tidings he was silent for a few moments. 
“TI would Herbert were at home, Charles, to stop 
this rat-hole for me,” he said at length. ‘“ Let the 
roundhead go—I care not. I had but half a right to 


‘hold him, and he deserves his freedom. But what a 


governor art thou, my lord! Prithee, dost know the 
rents in thine own hose, who knowest not when thy 
gingerbread bulwarks gape? Find me out this rat- 
hole, I say, or I will depose thee and send for thy 
brother John, whom the king can ill spare.”’ 

“Have patience with me, father,” said lord Charles 
gently. ‘‘I am more ashamed than thou art angry.” 

“Thou know’st I did but jest, my son. But in truth 
an’ thou find it not I will send for lord Herbert. If he 


‘find what thou canst not, that will be no disgrace to 


thee. But find it we must.” 

“Think you not, my lord, it were best set mistress 
Dorothy on the search? She hath a wondrous gift of 
discovery.” 

“A good thought, Charles! I will even do as thou 
sayest. But search the castle first, from vane to dun- 
geon, that we may be assured the roundhead hath 


“indeed vanished.”’ 


As he spoke the marquis turned him round, to search 
the wide gray fields again for the shadowy horse that 
roamed them tetherless. But the steed would not 
come to his call, he grew chilly and asthmatic, tossed 
to and fro, and began to dread an attack of the gout. 

The sun rose higher; the hive of men and women 
was astir once more; the clatter of the day’s work and 
the buzz of the day’s talk began, and nothing was in 
anybody's mouth but the escape of the prisoner. His 
capture and trial were already of the past, forgotten 
for the time in the nearer astonishment. Lord Charles 
went searching, questioning, peering about every- 
where, but could find neither the prisoner nor the 
traitorous hole. 

Meantime Mrs. Watson was not a little anxions until 
she should have revealed what she knew to the mar- 
quis, for the prisoner was in her charge when he dis- 
appeared. In the course of the morning lord Charles 
came to her apartment to question her, but she begged 
to be excused, because of a certain disclosure she was 
not at liberty to make to any but his father. Lord 
Charles, whom she had known from his boyhood, 
readily yielded, and Mrs. Watson, five minutes after 
he had left his room, followed the marquis to his study, 
whither it was his custom always to repair before 
breakfast. He was looking pale from the trouble of 
‘the night, which had resulted in unmistakable symp- 
‘toms of the gout, listened to all she had to tell him 
without comment, looked grave, and told her to fetch 
mistress Dorothy. As soon as she was gone he called 
Scudamore from the antechamber, and sent him to re- 
quest lord Charles’s presence. He came at once, and 
was there when Dorothy entered. 

She was very white and worn, and her eyes were 
heavily downcast. Her face wore that expression so 
much resembling guilt which indicates the misery the 
most innocent feel the most under the consciousness of 
suspicion. At the sight of lord Charles she crimsoned; 
it was one thing to confess to the marquis, and quite 
another to do so in the presence of his son. 

The marquis sat with one leg on a stool, already in 
the gradually contracting gripe of his ghoulish enemy. 
Before Dorothy could recover from the annoyance of 
finding lord Charles present, or open her mouth to 
“beg for a more private interview, he addressed her ab- 
ruptly. 





“Our young rebel friend hath escaped, it seems, mis- 
tress Dorothy!” he said, gently but coldly, looking her 
Zall in the eyes, with searching gaze, and hard expres- 
sion. 

“Tam glad to hear it, my lord,” returned Dorothy, 
with a sudden influx of courage, coming, as the wind 
blows, she knew not whence. 

“ Ah!” said the marquis, quickly; ‘‘ then it is news 
to thee, mistress Dorothy!” 

His lip, as it seemed to Dorothy, curled into a mock- 
ing smile; but the gout might have been in it. 

“ Indeed it is news, my lord. I hoped it might be so, 
I confess, but I Knew not that so it was.” 

“What, mistress Dorothy! knewest thou not that 
the young thief was gone?”’ 

“T knew that Richard Heywood was gone from his 
chamber—whether from the castle I knew not. He was 
no thief, my lord. Your lordship’s page and fool were 
the thieves.” 

“ Cousin, I hardly know myself in the change I find 
in thee! Truly, a marvelous change! In the dark night 
thou takest a roundhead prisoner; in the gray of the 
morning thou settest him free again! Hath one visit 
to his chamber so wrought upon thee? To an old man 
it seemeth less than maidenly.”’ . 

Again a burning blush overspread poor Dorothy's 
countenance. But she governed herself, and spoke 
bravely, although she could not keep her voice from 
trembling. ‘ 

“My lord,” she said, ‘Richard Heywood was my 
playmate. We were as brother and sister, for our fath- 
er’s lands bordered each other.” 

“Thou didst say nothing of these things last night!” 

‘““My lord! Before the whole hall? Besides, what 
mattered it? All was over long ago, and I had done 
my part against him.” 

“Fell you out together then?” 

“What need is there for your lordship to ask? Thou 
seest him of the one part, and me of the other.” 

* And from loving thou didst fall to hating?’ 

“God forbid, my lord! I but do my part against 
him.” 

* For the which thou hadst a noble opportunity un- 
sought, raising the hue and cry upon him within his 
enemy’s walls!”’ 

“T would to God, my lord, it had not fallen to me.” 

“Thinking better of it, therefore, and repenting of 
thy harshness, thou didst seek his chamber in the night 
to tell him so? I would fain know how a maiden rea- 
soneth with herself when she doth such things.” 

“Not so, my lord. Iwill tell you all. I could not 
sleep for thinking of my wounded playmate. And as 
to what he had done, after it became clear that he 
sought but his own, and meant no hair’s-breadth of 
harm to your lordship, I confess the matter looked not 
the same.” 

“Therefore you would make him amends and undo 
what you had done? You had caught the bird, and 
had therefore a right to free the bird when you would? 
All well, mistress Dorothy, had he been indeed a bird! 
But being a man, and in thy friend’s house, I doubt 
thy logic. The thing had passed from thy hands into 
mine, young mistress,’ said the marquis, into the ball 
of whose foot the gout that moment ran its unicorn- 
horn. 

“T did not set him free, my lord. When I entered 
the prison-chamber, he was already gone.” 

“Thou hadst the will and didst it not! [fs there yet 
another in my house who had the will und did it?” 
cried the marquis, who, although more than annoyed 
that she should have so committed herself, yet was 
willing to give such scope to a lover, that if she had 
but confessed she had liberated him, he would have 
pardoned her heartily. He did not yet know how in- 
capable Dorothy was of a lie. 

“But, my lord, I had not the will to set him free,” 
she said. 

“Wherefore then didst go to him?’ 

“My lord, he was sorely wounded, and I had seen 
him fall fainting,” said Dorothy, repressing her tears 
with much ado. 

** And thou didst go to comfort him?” 

Dorothy was silent. 

‘How camest.thou locked into his room? Tell me 
that, mistress.”’ 

“Your lordship knows as much of that as I do.—In- 
deed I have been sorely punished for a little fault.” 

“Thou dost confess the fault then?” 

“If it was a fault to visit him who was sick and in 
prison, my lord.” 

The marquis was silent for a whole minute. 

* And thou canst not tell how he gat him forth of the 
walls?—Must I believe him to be forth of them, my 
lord?” he said, turning to his son. 

“T cannot imagine him within them, my lord, after 
such search as we have made.” 

“Still,” returned the marquis, the acuteness of 
whose wits had not been swallowed up by that of the 
gout, “so long as thou canst not tell how he gat forth, 
I may doubt whether he be forth. If the manner of 
his exit be acknowledged hidden, wherefore not the 
place of his refuge ?—Mistress Dorothy,” he continued, 
altogether averse to the supposition of treachery 
amongst his people, “ thou art bound by all the obliga- 
tions of loyalty and shelter and truth to tell what 
thou knowest. An’ thou do not, thou art a traitor to 
the house, yea to thy king, for when the worst comes, 
and this his castle is beseiged, much harm may be 
wrought by that secret passage, yea, it may be taken 


| thereby.” 





“You say true, my lord: I should indeed be so bound, 
an’ I knew what my lord would have me disclose.” 

“One may be bound, and remain bound,” said the 
marquis, spying prevarication. “Now the thing is 
over, and the youth safe, all I ask of thee, and surely 
it is not much, is but to bar the door against his return 
—except indeed thou did from the first contrive so to 
meet thy roundhead lover in my loyal house. Then 
indeed it were too much to require of thee! Ah ha! 
mistress Dorothy, the little blind god is a rascally de- 
ceiver. He is but blind ’nor ’nor west. He playeth 
hoodman, and peepeth over his bandage.” 

“My lord, you wrong me much,” said Dorothy, and 
burst into tears, while once more the red lava of the 
human center rushed up over neck and brow. “I did 
think that I had done enough both for my lord of 
Worcester and against Richard Heywood, and I did 
hope that he had escaped: there lies the worst I can lay 
to my charge even in thought, my lord, and I trust it 
is no more than may be found pardonable.” 

“Tt sets an ill example to my quiet house if the 
ladies therein go anights to the gentlemen's cham- 
bers.”’ 

“My lord, you are cruel,” said Dorothy. 

“Not a soul in the house knows it but myself, my 
lord,”’ said Mrs. Watson. 

“Hold there, my good woman! Whose hand was it 
turned the key upon her? More than thou must know 
thereof.—Hear me, mistress Dorothy: I would be 
heart-loath to quarrel with thee, and in all honesty I 
am glad thy lover——” 

“ He is no lover of mine, my lord! At least——” 

“Be he what he may, he isa fine fellow, and I am 
glad he hath escaped. Do thou but find out for my 
lord Charles here the cursed rat-hole by which he goes 
and comes, and I will gladly forgive thee all the 
trouble thou hast brought into my sober house. For 
truly never hath been in my day such confusions and 
uproars therein as since thou camest hither, and thy 
dog and thy lover and thy lover’s mare followed 
thee.” 

“ Alas, my lord! if I were fortunate enough to find 
it, what would you but say I. found it where I knew 
well to look for it?” 

“Find it, and I promise thee I will never say word 
on the matter again. Thou art a good girl, an’ thou do 
venture a hair too far for a lover.—The still ones are 
always the worst, mistress Watson.” 

“ My lord! my lord!” cried Dorothy, but ended not, 
for his lordship gave a louder cry. His face was con- 
torted with anguish, and he writhed under the tiger 
fangs of the gout. 

“Go away,” he shouted, ** or I shall disgrace my 
manhood before women, God help me!” 

“T trust thee will bear me no malice,” said the 
house-keeper, as they walked in the direction of Doro- 
thy’s chamber. 

“ You did but your duty,” said Dorothy quietly. 

**T will do all I can for thee,” continued Mrs. Watson, 
mounted again, if not on her high horse then on her 
palfrey, by her master’s behavior to the poor girl—* if 
thou but confess to me how thou didst contrive the 
young gentleman’s escape, and wherefore he locked 
the door upon thee.” 

At the moment they were close to Dorothy’s room: 
her answer to the impertinence was to waik in and 
shut the door; and Mrs. Watson wag thepceforward 
entirely satisfied of her guilt. 


(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Last October, Rev. T. A. Goodwin, author of 
a book entitled The Mode of Man’s Immortality, was 
put on trial by the Methodist Church authorities at 
Indianapolis, before a committee, on charge of heresy, 
chiefly in that he contends that the resurrection of 
the dead taught in the Bible does not mean the resur- 
rection of the material body; denying also that the 
Bible teaches a winding up of earth’s history at some 
future time by its being consumed by fire. The prose- 
cutor, not satisfied with the verdict of acquittal in 
that case, bas renewed his charges, and the trial is set 
for the 10th of August before the District Conference 
of the Indianapolis District. As the prosecutor is a 
man of ability, and the accused, to say the least, a man 
of determination, it is probable that some interesting 
theological hair-splitting may be developed. 

















Unless the matter is dropped meanwhile, Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, must answer before a 
Board of Inquiry some time this week, why he failed 
1o prosecute one of the rectors in his diocese for pray- 
ing for the dead, when complaint against him 
was brought in regular form. His explanation that 
he did remonstrate with the offending pastor, and 
dismissed the charge on his promise not to be out - 
of order again, ought to have been satisfactory it 
would seem, but the extreme low churchmen of 
that diocese are evidently bound to nip this “ Catho- 
lic” tendency among them in the bud, even if it 
should happen to bring down a bishop. There is not 
much likelihood that the board will find Dr. Whitting- 
ham guilty to any great extent, and it is still less like- 
ly that such a trial will check ritualism in Maryland, 
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or anywhere else. The course of things in England is 
‘enough to satisfy any oue of this. 





Pan-Presbyterianism is taking shape though it 
is not to be quite the formidable affair at first threat- 
ened. Instead of recommending a grand confedera- 
tion, the delegates who met in London last week 
preferred the title and form of an Alliance as more 
consistent with the independence of each branch of the 
denomination. A constitution was adopted upon the 
basis of the Consensus of the Reformed Cburch, 
while practically the aim of the Alliance will be to 
consider questions affecting the general interests of 
the community, seek the the welfare of weak and bur- 
dened churches, collect and distribute information 
about the church, and entertain all subjects connected 
with the work of evangelization. Among the bodies 
represented at this London meeting were the Scotch, 
Irish and English Presbyterians, and also the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, North and South. 


Some six or seven colored Episcopal churches 
in South Carolina having gone over to the Cummins 
movement, one of the Church papers takes occasion to 
berate the last triennial convention for failing to ap- 
point a missionary bishop for the freedmen, which 
would have prevented the secession mentioned. As it 
is, the “schismatics,’’ as the same paper styles the 
Reformed people, have seized a golden opportunity in 
the South, and are waiting to improve it by the ap- 
pointment of a missionary bishop of theirown. This 
is a point in their favor, and if they push the work in 
that direction they are likely to get a very respect- 
able foothold among the blacks; or possibly the mother 
church may wake up and occupy the field herself now 
at the eleventh hour. Itis not too late; and we have 
always insisted that the Episcopalians, of whatever 
type, could have as much success as avy other de- 
nomination among the freedmen. 


In a carefully prepared paper on the subject of 
vacant churches and unemployed ministers, a commit- 
tee reports to the Presbytery of Niagara that in their 
opinion there ought to be a judicious numerical re- 
duction of the latter to a practical equilibrium with 
the churches. And this can be done without taking a 
step backward. ‘ We believe,” say they, “that there 
will be fewer vacant churches and more efficient ser- 
vice when it is done. Stand back, and let God, instead 
of doting parents or ambitious friends, call young men 
into the ministry. Beware of the spirit of Samuel’s 
day, when men said ‘Put me, I pray thee, into one of 
the priest’s offices, that I may eat a piece of bread!’ 
Let no one conceive himself called, simply because he 
is good, por merely because he is talented. We need 
far more good and talented men out of the pulpit than 
init. Let Presbyteries be more particular and faith- 
ful as to qualifications of both head and beart, and 
‘lay hands suddenly on no man.’ Let us recognize the 
fact that God calls men out of the preparatory course 
and the ministry, whom he never called into it. Let 
us have no Medo-Persian laws, but provide for the de- 
mission of the ministry. Let the appeals of the church 
be made less frequently and less strong for more men 
in the regular ministry, and more for money to en- 
able them ‘to live by the Gospel,’ as God has ordained. 
Unless our management can be improved, and our 
general benevolence enlarged, we should decline can- 
didates.”’ 


PERSONAL NotrEs.—Rev. C. D. Helmer. of: 
Chicago, declines the degree of D.D., from Beloit Col- 
lege because he finds it difficult to reconcile such a title 
with what has for years seemed to him the plain mean- 
ing of certain Scriptural teachings. “Ido not know,” 
he says, “how to interpret Matt. xxiii., 8, 9, 10, in any 
other way than asa prohibition of such titular digni- 
ties.” College faculties might better look up Matthew 
before tempting any other ministers in this way.—Miss 
Julia Smith, one of the Glastonbury sisters, is said to 
have completed, unaided, a translation of the Bible 
from the original tongues.—Reyv. Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of 
Louisville, left the Northern Presbyterians ten years 
ago under stormy circumstances, joined the Southern 
body, now leaves them, as already stated, under simi- 
lar circumstances, and comes back to his first connec- 
tion, gracefully apologizing for any hard words he 
may have said when he went out before, but still claim- 
ing that he was right in the matter in dispute, The 
Northern Presbytery receives him with open hands, 
which, we fear, will not tend towards a better state of 
feeling between them and their Southern brethren. 








FOREIGN. 


The tendency among the English Baptists 
towards Open Communion was helped along power- 
fully at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, lately, where their 
general association voted to invite all believers to the 
Lord’s Supper hereafter. This caurse is significant 
from the fact that it is hardly thirty years since these 
same Baptists were of the closest type possible. Singu- 
larly enough, the contagion does not spread percepti- 
bly in the United States, the open party: being almost 
an infinitesimal minority, with few signs of any such 
move towards the side of liberty as the Wisbech action. 





Laymen are finally admitted as members of the 
Irish Methodist Conference—subject, however, to the 





approval of the English body—but they may not con- 
sider their new privileges as so very valuable after all, 
since they are to have only half a voice in the general 
proceedings. They can consider and vote upon all 
financial and general business matters, but not minis- 
terial affars. Only ministers shall manage these, while 
ministers as well as laymen wil] have charge of the more 
secular duties. In the eyes of the Primitive Methodist, 
this is only the figment of an improvement, laymen 
being invited in only to be ussigned to back seats. 





As he appears while ‘‘ doing” Great Britain, the 
Sultan of Zanzibar is a Moslem whose acquaintance 
might be profitably cultivated. There was littie of the 
bigoted Mohammedanism in his speech to the Church 
Missionary Society, thanking it for spreading ‘the 
light of a godly knowledge among the ignorant of 
Africa,” and assuring it that it will meet with “a 
recompense from God.”’ Of course he sees everything 
and goes everywhere, but he keeps up his devotions 
five times a day, and will make a pious pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem before he goes home. He is evidently sev- 
eral removes above the Shab of Persia in point of 
solid qualities. 


The Week. 


(From Tuesday, July 20, to Monday, July 26.) 


It is probable that a permanent military post 
will be established in the Black Hills, the force to be 
maintained there to be composed of cavalry and in- 
fantry in suitable proportions. 

















President Grant has in accordance with his 
authority extended the powers of the Alabama Claims 
Commission for six months. Congress will be asked 
for a farther extension as unexpected claims have 
been filed, and as some claimants were at sea during 
the previous sessions of the court, and could not, ow- 
ing to this and other reasons, prefer their claims with- 
in the prescribed time. 





Another lovely feature of our Civil Service 
comes to light in consequence of a reform instituted 
by the Postmaster-General in regard to the bonds re- 
quired from postmasters. These bonds are for such 
large amounts that they bave found it impossible to 
find bondsmen without in the first place securing 
influence by promising nearly all the offices in their 
gift to local politicians. Mr. Jewell purposes a reor- 
ganization of this bond business on a system which 
shall more justly meet the requirements of the case. 


Failing to prove that each is the superior of the 
other in point of population by means of censuses 
whose accuracy is doubted, and by the city directories 
which report only certain persons, the Chicago and 
St. Louis statisticians have fallen back upon the Smith 
gauge. This lays ‘down the principle that 1-540th of 
the population of the United States or of any given 
portion thereof is named Smith, Smythe, Smit, or 
Schmidt. Counting the Smiths, then, and multiplying 
by 540, Chicago counts 776,520 souls, and St. Louis, 
489,240. 





However brief the movement may be, it is cer- 
tain that the demand for breadstuffs has received a 
sudden and most encouraging impetus, which reflects 
its stimulating influence upon all the stagnating trades 
of the city. Ascribe it to what you will, the price of 
wheat has gone up since the middle of June twenty per 
cent., and that not only in our home markets, but at 
Liverpool and London. There is no news from abroad 
which can be held definitely to foreshadow war, or 
any of the other aids to prosperity for which it is to 
be feared some of our speculators pray. Our unhesi- 
tating advice to farmers and other reputable holders 
of grain is—Sell out instantly! This movement will 
not last long, and the speculators are the ones who 
ought to suffer, if any body does, when the bubble 
bursts. Meantime, we hope it is not a bubble, and 
that it won’t burst. Nevertheless, sell out! 


Major Fulton, of the American Rifle Team, won 
the match known as the “St. Leger Sweepstakes” on 
Monday, and Col. Gildersleeve won the second of the 
“Albert” prizes. After due consideration it was de- 
cided that the Americans could not be admitted as 
competitors for the Elcho shield, the great prize of 
the United Kingdom, but a challenge cup was offer- 
ed them to shoot for among themselves. This was 
won by Fulton. In the Elcho match the Irish eight 
were the winners, which was almost as good as a vic- 
tory for our side, considering the relations which have 
grown up between the two teams. Several matches 
remain to be shot, in which some of the Americans 
will doubtless take farther prizes. Col. Gildersleeve, 
as captain of the team, has taken occasion to invite 
the riflemen of all nations, and especially of Great 
Britain, to a competition at Philadelphia next year. 


Considering the success with which nearly all 
moneys belonging directly or indirectly to the State 
have been pilfered, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the officials who have charge of foreign emigrants on 





landing in this city have not to any great extent been 
suspected of peculation or fraud. Such wrongdoings 
as have existed are now undergoing examination at 
the hands of a Legislative Investigating Committee, 
which does not find everything so serene as was repre- 
sented by those inside the ring. There appears to be 
no doubt that the oceanic steamship companies formed 
a partnership for the purpose of securing favorable 
legislation at Albany, spent a considerable sum in the 
lobby, and were ultimately successful in their pur- 
pose. An ex-Commissioner, too, has testifted to the 
fact that business at Castle Garden and at Ward's 
Island was conducted with unwarrantable extrava- 
gance. 


When your genuine John Bull loses his temper 
in public he is apt to lose it badly. This was the case 
with Mr. Plimsoll in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day. This gentleman, asall the world knows, has been 
engaged for two or three years past in a philanthropic 
effort to reform Euglish shipping laws, for the protee- 
tion of seamen and passengers. He has excited much 
interest, and was upon the point, as was generally 
supposed, of securing the passage of the Merchants’ 
Shipping Act during the present session of Parliament, 
when Mr. Disraeli abruptly announced that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to abandon the bill for the 
present. Mr. Plimsoll was on his feet in an instant, 
and appears to have given way to an unrestrained 
burst of passion, shaking his fists at the Government 
benches, calling his fellow members names, and be- 
having, in short, very much as though he were out of 
his head. He refused to come to order, wouldn’t with- 
draw the term “villains,” intimated that Mr. Bates, 
member from Plymouth, was engaged in sending out 
ships on purpose to have them wrecked, and so on. 
Farther trouble is anticipated when the question of 
abandoning the Shipping Bill is put to a vote. 

A complaint made by the Postmaster General 
will probably result in the removal from office of 
District Attorney Fisher, of Washington. The imme- 
diate cause of Mr. Jewell’s complaint is the impunity 
with which cheating postal contractors escape when 
an attempt is made to bring them to justice. It ap- 
pears also that other rogues have been in the habit of 
slipping through the meshes of the law with suspicious 
ease. There is great commotion in what is known as 
the District Ring, its members using all their great 
influence with the President to prevent any steps 
which may result ig his removal or forced resignation. 
It is understood that the Cabinet is almost, if not 
quite, unanimous in advising a change in this impor- 
tant office. It seems certain, whatever the reason may 
be, that the administration of justice in the District is 
sadly in need of reform, and if the fault lies with the 
Attorney the first step needed is obvious. 

At Saratoga a Bankers’ Convention followed 
the regatta, and in the course of its proceedings an 
extraordinary move was made on the part of a few 
individuals to commit the convention to a policy 
whose aim should be to secure the control of State 
Legislatures, and eventually of the National Congress 
itself. Humiliating as it is to see such suggestions 
made without apparent consciousness of the dishonor 
necessarily involved, it is satisfactory that the movers 
foind themselves in an insignificant minority. So, 
too, did the inflationists; for, after some discussion, 
resolutions were adopted to this effect: 

First—Favoring resumption, and calling upon every citi- 
zen to hasten the day when every promise of the Govern- 
ment to pay a dollar sha) be redeemed in coin. 

Second—Calling for a repeal of the war tax on banks. 

Third—Urging Congress to issue coupon bonds in exchange 
for registered bonds of the same denomination. 

Fourth—Demanding the abolishment of the two-cent stamp 
on checks and vouchers. 

Fifth—Favoring a permanent organization 

bankers. 
The convention, in its general character, was fairly 
representative, although pot so many leading finan- 
ciers were present as was expected. It is, per- 
haps, better that the meeting should go upon the 
record as having expressed itself unqualifiedly in 
favor of specie payments than that it should make 
an elaborate attempt to settle the questions that have 
bothered Congress for so long a time. 








of national 


Some curiosity has recently been aroused con- 
cerning the mission of Colonel Steinberger, who 
started in a United States vessel for the Navigator 
Islands some two years ago, bound upon what was as- 
sumed to be an official mission of some sort. Weare 
now allowed to infer that he was sent at the request of 
the inhabitants of those remote Pacific Isles, for it is 
announced that he has framed a satisfactory constitu- 
tion for their government. It is understood to be 
monarchical in form, with the proviso that anew king 
is to be elected every four years, the candidates repre- 
senting alternately the two royal families of the 
realm. Col. Steinberger lends a feature of stability to 
affairs of state by accepting the position of Prime 
Minister in perpetuo. Who wouldn’t be a perpetual 
prime minister in what Mr. Tennyson aptly calls 
“Summer isles of Eden, lying in dark purple spheres 
of sea”? But we wonder what Mrs. Steinberger and 
the children think about it, prévided there are such 
persons, and is it constitutional after all that United 
States vessels should be employed to further the ex- 
istence of monarchies after this indiscriminate fashion ? 
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THE SCHOLAR AND THE WORLD. 


{Extract from “ Morituri Salutamus,” by Henry W. Longfellow, in 
Harper’s Magazine for August.) 
N medieval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, ‘* Strike here !" 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell; 
And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 
A secret stairway leading under ground. 
Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 
Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall: 
And opposite a brazen statue stood 
With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 
Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 
Were these mysterious words of menace set : 
“That which I am, I am ; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame |” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased' 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 
Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, 
Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 
And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 
But they were stone, their hearts within were stone; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 


Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 

The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead ;— 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead! 








The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words: 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold; 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air; 

The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife; 


The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self, 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity ot books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 





—— 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


By AMANDA B. HargRIs. 


ASHIONS change as to gardens as well as in 

everything else. Nowadays there must be masses 
all in one color, or ribbon-like shadings, or artistic 
arrangements of beds cut out of lawns, and a proper 
place for everything—which is all right and very ele- 
gant in effect. 

But I see, or seem to see—ordo I dream it ?—some- 
thing more picturesque and rustic and home-like, 
more sweet and delightful: a great garden, perfectly 
level where it fronts on the street, but rising terrace 
above terrace at the back, and all that part so set out 
with fruit-trees that looking up thither you could at 
first see only one greenness—so thick appeared the 
luxuriant tops, row above row: the whole flat, lower 
part broken up by clumps of shrubbery, grape-vine 
trellisses, patches of flowers, rows of vegetables, straw- 
berry beds, so that it was neither one thing nor an- 
other, and without any plan, never laid out, yet with 
a certain order of its own, and, what is better, that 
look of permanence which years of culture, though 
things were set out here and there and everywhere, 
had given it. There might have been a better—there 
certainly was—but it would not have been that gar- 
den, with its honey-suckle “stuck down” in a hurry 
and never moved, though it was meant at the time 
that they should be; and the peach-trees that ought 
to have been in a different place, but were not; and 
the black-cherry-tree that should never have been 
allowed to remain at all; and the young apple-tree 
border that must be thinned out; and the immense 
clumps of rhubarb which took up so much room; and 
the tangle of plum-trees in one corner; and all those 
other shading things which somehow took root there, 
and came up and grew tall and were in the way before 
anybody found it out. 

So it was neither a flower-garden, a vegetable- 
garden, a shrubbery, an orchard, nor a grass-plot, but 
S little of all of them; and the back part was the best: 
for there, first of all, was the little lower offset stretch- 
ing the entire length, with a square of green turf at 
one end, where an old apple-tree made it too shady 
for cultivation—this earliest place of all was only a 
foot higher than the front, and was defined by a bank 
of clover that made not only a lovely edging, but af- 








forded a charming seat in the hot summer days. It 
was above and beyond that the three terraces rose, all 
of them faced and kept in place by walls of copperas- 
colored and gray stones, so uneven that they afforded 
many a foot-hold for a child to clamber up by to the 
green level above, where, on the short, clean grass, it 
was a delight to sit and watch the wood-peckers tap- 
ping on the tree-trunks, and robins, sparrows and cat- 
birds going and coming among the branches; capital 
jumping-off places there were too, and what child would 
not have sagacity enough to find them out and go that 
way by preference, at the risk of a fall! Sometimes 
wild raspberry bushes got root-hold up in the highest 
one and spread into a perfect thicket, almost without 
their invasion being discovered until the mischief was 
done—for who could look after so many banks and 
corners, where the soil seemed so full of the seeds of 
things that no sooner bad one intruder been extir- 
pated than another came, and where everything grew 
with the rapidity of Jack’s bean-stalk, until you had 
little elm-trees taller than your head before you knew 
it, and the cinnamon-roses were in danger of extend- 
ing their bounds until they darkened all the eastern 
windows and blocked up the door, while from the west 
pressed the lilacs, and seedling grape-vines tripped 
you under foot? 

On that off-set in the sunniest spot, under the bigh- 
est of the bank walls, just where there ought to have 
been a bee-hive, but never was one, grew the daffodils 
in such quantities as what other garden ever saw?. As 
soon as the snow was gone the ground was yellow with 
them—and such yellow! that exquisite deep lemon 
color faintly tinted with green on the outer edge, and 
that clearer dye as if ochre had been laid on until the 
delicate tissue could absorb no more. Next, the long, 
narrow bed of tulips; not in choice varieties—tulip- 
fanciers of to-day would reject them all, unless it were 
those pure white ones which through some process 
under the'skyey influences turned to pink—they were 
old-fashioned, the common kind, of those fervid hues 
which seem made of blood-red and gold molten 
together in an intense, sumptuous fusion; and how 
gorgeous they were, how they brightened the garden, 
how like a blaze of fire they wavered and shifted and 
swayed as the wind swept over them! 

After the tulips byacinths; and neither were they of 
the choice kinds: simply cream-white like tube-rose, 
pale yellow, and flesh color streaked with pink, but 
the place was one sweetness with them. Then the 
crimson peony, most old-fashioned flower that grows, 
but can any gardener improve it? by any amount of 
high treatment, or any horticultural alchemy can he 
produce anything more superb than that “ piny” of 
our grandmothers? That was before the days of so 
many kinds of iris, but one great circle of the purple 
“ flower-de-luce”’ extended its circumference year by 
year, in the grassy patch at the front; lilacs, such as 
you see in every front yard in New England came on 
in their time; a sweet-briar bush that gave out most 
exquisite fragrance when tbe dew fell on it at dusk, 
and on every rainy day; a snow-ball that was as white 
in its flowering-time as if a sheet had been thrown 
over it, and perfectly ghostlike by moonlight; syringas 
making all the air sweet like a field of blooming 
clover; and roses, red, white, damask and cinnamon— 
these four were ali that thrived; the cinnamon had no 
special merit, but the damask was lovely as a blush, 
and in every shade of blushing; the white had salmon 
colored shadows in them, and every one you plucked 
was more beautiful than the last; and the red ones 
held in their golden hearts the very attar of rose. 
Those 1 am recalling grew away back in a dark corner, 
in that place given over to the Canada plums—those 
spreading, sprouting plum-trees which were always 
dying out, and always renewing themselves, which 
had trunks that looked a hundred years old, but which, 
nevertheless, bore up tops so profuse of foliage that 
they shut out the sunshine, and sheltered one from 
rain like aroof. There, close up against the copper- 
colored rocks grew the dear, old-fashioned red roses. 
Suppose they are the commonest of the common— 
what if there are a thousand kinds that surpass them, 
there is not one that holds more of the genuine rose- 
aroma, the fine, exquisite, delicious flavor that sets the 
rose apart by itself all the world over, and makes it 
better in the eyes of men than any other flower. It 
ought to be the typical rose of New England, whether 
indigenous to the soil or not, for it has certain rugged 
traits characteristic of the section whose coast is 
bound by crags, and whose interior is rock-sown, and 
seamed with ledges. It will grow anywhere, and once 
let it strike root-hold, there it will stay forever; no 
adverse circumstancés dishearten it, no amount of 
plowing will exterminate it, nor will persistent 
mowing it down prevent its sprouting again—a vigor- 
ous, unconquerable, cheerful thing, it clings with ten- 
acity to the spot where it was planted, and with each 
returning spring blooms out anew, often being the 
only surviving thing to show where once was a garden 
or that ever a home had existed there. 

July brought along the great white garden lilies, 
lustrous as silver and of as pure a white except where 
the stamens had shed over them a fine dust of gold. It 
brought, too, a great variety of commoner flowers— 
columbines, monkshood, fox-gloves, sweet brilliauts, 
Canterbury bells, London pride. The matted clumps 
of the perennials held their ground year after year, not 
minding at all whether they were in sunshine or shade; 
the biennials came and went—now you had them, and 
now you hadn’t—for as they were left for the most 








part to sow themselves, they did it indiscriminately, 
and the tidy hoe so frequently nipped their lives when 
small, that it was a hap-hazard sort of existence that 
they led. I have said that this was not a methodical 
garden. It was planted, so far as vegetables were 
concerned, in lines as true as you-could have set them 
by a spirit-level, but most of the flowers grew sponta- 
neously and promiscuously after the first. 

But the result of the self-sowing was most manifest 
about midsummer when the annuals came on: candy- 
tuft, white poppies, China asters, larkspur; four 
o’clocks would not come by chance, so they were put 
out in a bed, and in crimson, crimson and white vari- 
egated, and all the mixtures which could be made of 
crimson, scarlet, yellow and white, they opened their 
tender chalices a few hours before sun-down and so 
filled the country with fragrance that, passing by that 
garden after dark, you were greeted with wafts of 
sweetness floating subtly therefrom; no more would 
the nasturtiums come to light if left to themselves, 
neither would the sweet peas, pink and white—there 
were no other colors—but marigolds, the little, gay, 
old-fashioned pot-marigolds, sprung up from one end 
of the precincts to the other, and coreopsie was gor- 
geous wherever it could lodge a seed and get itself safe 
beyond the final hoeing. There were cock’s-combs, 
there were amaranths, holly-hocks making picturesque 
variety in unexpected places, tiger-lilies lighting up 
some shady spot, “ ladies’ delights,’’ batchelors’ but- 
tons, ragged ladies, and morning-glories which first 
made their existence conspicuous on some summer 
morning when an apple-tree, perhaps, would be out 
in flowers of purple and crimson and white clear to 
the tips of the outermost branches, whither they had 
climbed almost unbeknown to you. 

Old-fashioned flowers all of them, some have been 
improved and hybridized and modified out of their 
identity almost; and some have been so completely 
superseded, so made obsolete, that you will scarcely 
find them except away back in some country door- 
yard, where the good wife still keeps up her box of 
China asters and her little yellow marigolds, and has 
her plants of bachelors’ buttons and ladies’ delights 
down in that tiny corner of the garden which is set off 
from the rest for her herbs, the saffron and rue and 
sweet marjoram and sage and the various things good 
for seasoning or healing. 

But what have conservatories to show us more 
stately, more exquisitely pure than that old, familiar 
summer lily, more fervid and intense in coloring than 
the fiery scarlet of the London pride? and is there any 
spiciness in any flower to be named with the clove- 
pink whose fragrance our grandmothers so delight- 
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TOT GOES TO CHURCH. 


By Mary. C BARTLETT. 














HERE was quite a commotion at ‘‘ Arthur 
Brown’s house” upon a certain Sunday morning. 
He and Agnes were going to take Tot to church. 

“She will look as sweet as a pink in her new hat,” 
said Agnes ecstatically. ‘‘ Come here, Tot, and let me 
wash your face.” 

“No,” answered Tot, with becoming gravity, “Ith 
cleav.”’ 

“O—h, what a ——. I mean you're very much mis- 
taken. I can see everything you had for breakfast, 
Tot—almost.” 

Tot regarded this as a joke, and showed her small 
teeth approvingly. ‘‘ What can ‘you thee?” she in- 
quired, curiously. 

“Oh, beefsteak and potatoes.” 

Tot laughed aloud. ‘But I cated thome more. I 
eated five things more. What elthe can you thee?” 

“T can’t see anything else,” replied Agnes, waxing 
impatient. “I haven’t time. You must come right 
straight here if you want to go to church.” 

Tot came. Agnes mixed the soap and water with a 
liberal hand. “Now, look out, Tot, shut your eyes.”’ 

But poor little Tot wasn’t quick enough. The blue 
eyes winked and blinked, then filled with tears. 

“What made you put thoap in my eyeth, Agneth? 
My eyeth wathn’t dirty.” 

“7 didn’t mean to,” said Agnes. ‘It went in itself. 
You must be very good now, and let me dress you. 
Arthur’s waiting.” 

“Little girlth’ eyeth never get dirty,’”’ remarked 
Tot, gravely. : 

“No, indeed. Here’s your dress. Put your arm in, 
quick, Tot.” 

“ Why don’t little girlth’ eyeth gét dirty?” 

“Oh, because they don’t. Stand)still now while I 
fasten these buttons.” ’ 

Tot stood very still, looking delightfully conscious. 
“What’ll they thay to thith, Agneth?’ she inquired 
with a satisfied air. 

“ What’ll who say?” 

“The teacher, and—all the peopleth.” | 

“ Itisn’t the teacher, it’s the minister,” replied Agnes. 
“And he won’t say a word to you. Nobody will. 
You must sit as still as a mouse, and just listen, That's 
all you'll have to do.” 

“Aren’t you almost ready, Agnes,” called Arthur 
from the-hall. “ The bell is ringing.” 
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“Coming, coming, coming,” cried Agnes in reply. 
+ Wait just half a minute, Here’s your hat, Tot.” 

And in “just half a minute” the three children 
started, Agnes and Arthur having each a hand of Tot, 
and looking supremely happy. 

“‘ Won’t the teacher thay thome thing when he thees 
me?” asked Tot, incredulously. 

“No,” replied Arthur. 

“Won't he thay—not one thingle word?” 

“No,” answered Agnes, “and you mustn't say a 
word, either.” 

“Oh, Tot wouldn’t talk in church, I know,” said 
Arthur. “Only very little girls do that. You don’t 
want to say a word, do you, Tot?” 

* Yeth.” 

Agnes and Arthur looked at each other. Talking 
was the one thing which Tot generally did want to do. 
In season and out of season her little tongue was never 
at a loss for something to thay. 

The older children became anxious. “Tot,"’ said 
Agnes, speaking very slowly and impressively, “ you 
must not say a word in church. Not one word. Every- 
body will look at youif youdo. Do your hear?” 

“Yeth.” * 

“Tf you’re very good, Tot, I'll buy you a banana 
to-morrow,” said Arthur, ‘ You'll like that, won't 
“you?” 

* Yeth.” 

Arrived at the church door, Tot’s sharp eyes spied 
a group of young girls chatting socially in the vesti- 
bule. 

“They do talk, Agneth; thome girlth do talk. Look 
there.”’ 

‘* We’re not in church yet,” answered Agnes. “ Here 
we come now. Be very still.” 

As golden-haired Tot walked up the broad aisle 
many eyes were fixed upon her. As the little maiden 
herself expressed it, ‘The peopleth were glad she 
came;’’ and she herself seemed glad of it, too, if one 
might judge by the beaming smile which she bestowed 
upon her many admirers. 

To Agnes’ great relief the services commenced at 
once. The playing of the organ, the singing of the 
thtanding up peopleth who composed the choir held 
Tot’s eyes and ears for awhile, and when the *‘ teacher”’ 
prayed she listened to his deep, earnest tones, and 
looked round upon the bowed congregation with a 
feeling in her little heart something akin to awe. 

Then came the singing again, and she stood up, and 
held her book with the best of them; her only indis- 
cretion (?) being an almost audible question which 
quite disturbed Arthur’s equanimity. 

“If I should thing ‘Henny Penny, Ducky Lucky,’ 
what would they thay?” 

Agnes shook her head warningly. “1 wathn’t going 
to thing it,’’ whispered Tot, in extenuation. 

The sermon was to the little lady a long, incompre- 
hensible ‘* talking,’’ in which the “‘ teacher’”’ seemed to 
have altogether too much to thay. She listened atten- 
tively for a few minutes, then the blue eyes wandered. 
Agnes watched them anxiously, hoping to see the long 
lashes droop a little, but no. Tot hadn’t the slightest 
idea of going to sleep. 

Suddenly the minister, warming with the earnest- 
ness of the subject, raised his voice. His manner be- 
came more impressive. He spoke of the sweetness of 
living upon God,—partaking of his grace, as one par- 
takes of daily bread,—of the blessedness of those who, 
leaving happiness for duty, are surprised to find the 
former following in the latter’s wake, not as they wish, 
perhaps, but as God wishes, which is infinitely better. 

Tot’s eyes grew large as she listened. A lady in the 
next pew brushed away a tear-drop furtively. The 
child knew perfectly well that the “teacher” had 
made her cry, but what it was all about, she couldn’t 
divine. 

At last came a pause,—one of those pauses which 
mean so much. The minister’s eyes were fastened upon 
Tot, who was resting her tired little limbs by standing, 
for a moment, upon the seat. 

He looked as one who saw not, but Tot looked back 
at him as one who saw plainly. She smiled sweetly, 
but the grave face in the pulpit did not relax. 

It was singular that, at this moment, should come 
into her little head the recollection of a circumstance 
which had happened at home nearly three weeks before 
—a circumstance which had impressed her very much 
at the time, but which had been totally forgotten 
since. Why it should oceur to her now, no man know- 
eth. It was one of the Mnaccountables. It did occur 
to her, at all events, And, just as the minister was 
about returning to his text, a clear little voice piped 
out: 

“When my mother wath taking down my nurthery 
book, she found a great big thpider in the book-cathe.” 

In the stillness @very word was distinctly audible. 
Agnes and Arthur, horror-stricken, hid their blushing 
faces, but Tot loOked straight at the minister, and he 
looked straight at her. He saw her now. 

“A great, hpi’’— 

“Hush, Tot!” whispered Arthur, with a little shake. 

As the minister looked into Tot’s innocent face, his 
countenancg changed. It was as if he had become 
suddenly conscious of the presence of one of the 
“ little ones” whom Jesus loved. 

“ My dear little girl,” said he tenderly, “ you must 
sit very still now, and listen to me. You shall tell me 
all a’ it by and by.” 

Totsmbsided at once. She and the “teacher” were 
firm fiends now. She could wait. 
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Most of the congregation thought the rest of the ser- 
mon peculiarly impressive, and when, at the close of 
the services, the minister walked straight down to 
Tot’s pew, and took her in his arms, you may be sure 
that spectators were not wanting. 

‘* Now,” said he, *‘ tell me all about it.” 

But the child hid her face upon his shoulder, and 
spoke not a word. 

“‘Haven’t you any more stories to tell me?” 

“ Yeth,”’ replied Tot, soberly, ‘ but I don’t know the 
retht.”’ 

“Queer doings!” muttered Miss Primkins to her 
neighbor, as they walked out of church. How re-dicu- 
lous for a minister to speak from the pulpit to a baby 
like that! Parson Potts would have made short work 
of it. He’d have called the sexton, and had it carried 
out of church—if its parents hadn’t sense enough to 
do it themselves. He wouldn't stand nothing of the 
kind.” 

“ But its parents were not there, and the child didn’t 
know any better,’’ was the kind-hearted reply. 

‘Better keep it at home, then, till it learns. The 
minister won’t make any friends by such performan- 
ces, I can tell him that.” 

But Miss Primkins was mistaken. The minister had 
already made a friend whose love was by no means to 
be despised. 1t was Tot, who said complacently to her 
brother, as they walked home, 

“‘T like that teacher. He’tha good teacher. Next 
Thunday I'll go right up into that big bracket and kith 
him.” 

“That depends,” was Arthur’s sententious reply. 

“T don’t believe you know what a naughty girl 
you’ve been, Tot,”’ said Agnes, severely. 

“Too naughty for bananath ?” asked Tot, anxiously. 

“T think I shall have to buy you one this time,” re- 
plied Arthur, “ that is, if you are very sure you can be 
good next time.”’ 

Tot thought she could. She thinks so still, and begs 
hard every Sunday to be allowed to go and “ hear the 
teacher talk.”’ It has been decided, however, to defer 
the second going until mamma is able to accompany 
her. So poor Tot’s ‘next time’’ has not come yet. 











A FAIRY’S MISTAKE. 
By Proxy. 


NE morning a young fairy awoke in her nut- 

shell couch, and finding herself nice and com- 
fortable under the dainty counterpane which was 
woven anew over her each night, by a faithful red 
spider who was always in attendance upon his mistress 
to do her bidding, she turned her head on her thistle- 
down pillow and tried to plan some pleasure for the 
day before her. To be sure, there were numerous 
things that she had been told to do that were still un- 
done: the thorns on the rose-bush near by were not 
yet all sbharpened—but she was tired of sharpening 
thorns—surely the old bush had enough sharp ones 
now to defend herself with; then there were those 
rose-buds that had to be unrolled leaf by leaf, for they 
were full grown and ready to make a spread in the 
world; and a nest full of robins that wanted their eyes 
picked open so they could see what was going on; a 
note to be written and sent to the humming birds to 
let them know that the honeysuckles were just coming 
out; and there was that chrysalis, too, that had to be 
opened to let out the butterfly which was ready now 
to flit about over the flowers—yes, and over the heads 
of fairies, too. Oh dear! they might just all wait. 
Why couldn’t she sail off on a nice trip and enjoy her- 
self, she’d like to know, instead of always having to 
poke along, whenever she rode, behind a slow beetle 
who was always stupidly striking his head against 
something and falling down? and besides he never 
cared to travel except at night, and she’d like a ride 
by day-light for once in her life. Anyway, he was too 
slow a coach for her. She’d not stand it any longer— 
not she. She’d have a ride this very day behind a 
matched team, and Red Spider should arrange at once 
for it. And her day should not be all lost either, for 
she would go to the humming birds’ castle and take 
word in person, instead of sending a note; for she had 
long wanted to see the wonderful place where they 
live in winter, of which she had heard so much—had 
wanted to see, outside and in, the curious building 
thatched from turret to base with the scales of the fir 
cones, and finished up inside until it was a marvel of 
beauty. Yes, she’d go this day. So, springing from 
her couch, she rang a bluebell, and Red Spider an- 
swered through a trumpet flower that opened its dise 
in her bower, and received her orders. With a heavy 
heart he learned that a pair of swiug flies were chosen 
to convey his mistress on her pleasure trip, and feared 
that such mettlesome steeds would prove quite beyoud 
her control. But when once she had set her heart on 
a scheme, it was not her devoted Red Spider that had 
ever been able to divert her fromit. So he procured a 
pair of strong horse-hair reins to guide them, and the 
shell of a blue bird’s egg for a couch, in whose safe 
depths he hoped his giddy mistress might ride un- 
harmed. 

Meantime the fairy took her morning bath under 
the falling drops of a calladium leaf, and proceeded to 
make a gay toilet more fit for a humble-bee opera or 
a mosquito concert than for the dust and wear of 
travel. She had yet to learn that in the glare of day- 
light modest colors are the most becoming. So she 
arraved herse]f-in the hues of the rainbow, and wore 





an enormous brooch made of a poor ladybug whose 
brilliant color and shapely form had made her a sacri- 
fice to this silly fairy’s vanity; so that Red Spider 
often thought with a sigh that were not his services so 
essential to her his own life would not be safe on ac- 
count of his scarlet hue. 

Finally the little maid declared herself ready all but 
her laces; and tripped up to Red Spider to have them 
made to order at once. Without a murmur he com- 
menced to decorate his fairy mistress from top to toe 
with such marvelous drapery as the looms of Mechlin 
never fabricated. Then, panting and puffing with bis 
labors until he was redder than ever, he assisted her 
to the coach, which was rocking and swaying with the 
impatience of her restive team. She was scarcely 
seated until they flew away at right angles with the 
route she was to have taken; going through the air at 
headlong speed and then stopping so suddenly as to 
nearly throw her out of her seat. Before she had re- 
covered from her flurry and fright off they darted 
again like lightning, nearly taking her breath, and 
again abruptly pausing a moment and swing-swonging 
in mid-air. She was about to consider what route it 
could be they were going, when off they flew at a tan- 
geut—now here, now there, now up, now down, paus- 
ing alternately for one fearful instant, only to dash 
off at a madder speed. In vain she screamed for Red 
Spider, in vain she tried to guide her fiery coursers, 
until, having become utterly exhausted, she sank back 
with barely enough energy left to pray a frantic 
prayer for relief. But not until approaching twilight 
did they weary of their spasmodic flights; and then the 
little maiden found herself far from home in the land 
of the brownies—a queer little people that she had 
never liked, and of whom she felt afraid; though she 
had often been told that it was to their busy care 
around the young tender roots of all beautiful growing 
things that the fairies are indebted for their loveliest 
nooks ip wood and dell. But she cared not for this 
now, but fell to pondering how she should ever again 
find her darling little bower and her faithful Red 
Spider. Just then she saw a friendly-looking beetle, 
who seemed just ready to start on a night journey, 
with his fire-fly lamps on either side of his snail-shell 
coach, and he readily consented to take her home at 
once. With her laces all torn and her pretty dress 
ruined she nestled down inside of the protecting 
coach, feeling so safe and secure that,the buzzing of 
the beetle, which she bad always thought so disagree- 
able, really sounded musical in her ears. She thought 
sadly of the neglected duties of the day, and won- 
dered if to-morrow would be too late to make amends. 
But the lesson this little fairy maiden learned this 
eventful day was never forgotten. She became a 
wiser and a better fairy, so that Red Spider had much 
comfort in her, and was never more afraid of being 
sacrificed on account of his gorgeous color. 











Puzzles, 


A METAGRAM. 


I was once Queen of Persia. Take away my two last letters 
and change the one before them, and I am very large; change 
my head, and I am gone; change it again, and I am a noted 
artist ; again, and I belong to a ship; again, and I go hungry; 
again, and I am in bronze or plaster. Now change my first 
and last letters, and I am worn by a lady; change my first, 
and I am reckless; change it again, and I am a wound; again, 
and I am to cleanse; again, and I am the name of a dog; 
again, and I am what all like to have; again, and I am good 
for breakfast ; again, and I am a scourge. Now change my 
last letter, and I am a girl; change it again, and I am after all 
the rest. Now prefix a letter, and I am an explosion. 

VIOLET. 





A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in dwelling, but not in home; 

My second in Naples, but not in Rome; 

My third is in bank, but not in vault; 

My fourth is in blame, but not in fault; 

My fifth is in grass, but not in hay; 

My sixth is in June, but not in May; 

My seventh is in rope, but not in cord; 

My eighth is in ruler, but not in lord; 

My ninth is in barn, but not in stable; 

My tenth is in chair, but not in table; 

My eleventh is in warrior, but not in chief ; 

My twelfth is in robber, but not in thief. 

Now find out my whole, for not long will it take, 

When you find that the answer is only a lake. 
TALISMAN, 


A CHARADE. 
My first is my whole; my second is a century; my whole is 


an encounter. ARTHUR. 
A SQUARB WORD. 
A small animal. 
To mind, 
To look at in a certain way. 
A journey. N. E. J. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY i. 

A Biblical Enigma.—“ Preserve me, O God, for in thee do I put my 
trust.” 

Hidden Boys.—1. Andrew. 
Frank. 

A Crossword Enigma.—David. 

A Bee-hive.—Bestride, Begin, Befall, Betray, Belabor. 

A Square Word.— yy 


2. Peter. 3. Herbert. 4. Richard. 5. 
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Vor. XII, No. 4. 








COUNTRY NOTES. 
A “STAR” ARTICLE. 


P the avenue green with overarching maples, 
out upon the side of the hill, once more I 
sit in easy meditation, if not compassing sea and 
land, yet in my thoughts compassing the heavens 
and earth, or so much of them as are visible from 
this particular spot. A line drawn from the very 
eenter of the earth would come out just under 
my chair, and from such a point of observation 
how could the outlook be other than supremely 
beautiful? If the reasoning is not convincing, 
the sight would be! 

In such a vision one dreams, then awakes to ex- 
postulate with himself, and to reason. For, are 
there not important tasks awaiting accomplish- 
ment? Because the heavens are opened and angel 
thoughts are ascending and descending, because 
an enchantment lies upon the carved hills and 
half-mountains, and upon the shining, shimmer- 
ing river, shall one abandon himself to tranquil 
delight, weave fancies out of cloud-substance, 
and, in short, yield himself to a blissful self-in- 
dulgence, without any Sense of Duty ? 

“Which Sense of Duty ?” I reply. 

‘There is but one Conscience.” 

‘* Yes, but Conscience takes a turn about with 
every principal faculty.” 

‘What, then, do you degrade Conscience to 
the function of a hack at livery? let out for 
riding by every Desire that would go out to air 
itself ?” 

‘That is not my illustration, but yours; yet, if 
Conscience be imagined to be somewhat like unto 
the white horses which the Revelator saw in 
Apocalyptic vision, then it would not be a de- 
grading figure to say that it was ridden in turn 
by various angels. At any rate, my conscience 
comes at me clothed as an Angel of Beauty, say- 
ing to me, This is the world the Lord hath made ; 
he has clothed it with garments of Beauty. Shall 
a man contemn or neglect that in which God so 
greatly delights ? I am brought to book, and 
read, The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
earth his hand-work : and in every Hebrew devo- 
tional book of Old Testament fame, the beauty 
of the world is a theme of inexhaustible wonder. 
Those old Hebrews worshiped God out of doors 
with their eyes open, and give us, perhaps, a 
foretaste of what a coming day will be, when 
science has blossomed and borne fruit of true 
religion.” 

“This is all very well, but you know that there 
is such a thing as practical Duty. You have liter- 
ary tasks to perform. You are now to appear 
every week in the Christian Union, and instead 
of diligence, you sit here in the half-shade like a 
mote in the sunlight, floating in aimless enjoy- 
ment. You ought to have a Sense of Duty.” 

‘*That’s my particular trouble. I have at least 
ten different Senses of Duty! It is not a de- 
ficiency, but a confusion from over-abundance of 
conscience |” 

“Tush! Mere sophistry. You do not deceive 
me if you do yourself, and I don’t believe that 
you delude yourself. You dislike to sit down and 
write, and you do like to wander slowly with 
many pauses, up and down the hill, watching 
things of no consequence whatever, and because 
it is pleasant you call it duty.” 

‘Pardon me if I say that you pervert con- 
science! By making conscience a drudge, a mere 
worker in bread and meat matters, a machine 
revolving just so many times a minute, and 
turning out just so much visible tactual results. 
I have a Sense of Duty to birds, another for 
mammals, another for cabbages and goodly escu- 
lents of every name, another for the destruction 
of wasps and hornets, another for trees and flow- 
ers, another for hens, cats and birds, and a par- 


ticularly fine Sense of Duty for doing nothing but’ 


being happy in rest, the very beatification of 
vacation, the glory of a reasonable indolence !” 
Leaving the above interlocutors to refute each 
other, let us go forth to spiders’ webs, to robins, 
to the new evergreens, to the clematis and honey- 
suckles, to the beds of tea roses that return good 
for evil and give two buds for every one you 
pluck. Itis now July 26, and at four of the morn- 
ing the birds are in full chant. Of course the 
robin leads. In brillianey, copiousness, robust- 
ness, and sweetness too, the robin easily leads the 
choir of birds. There is a dainty, sad sweetness 
in his own cousin the wood-thrush, but I should 
as soon think of comparing a lady’s lute with a 
full-stringed harp. The song sparrow is match- 
less in its way. The blue-bird, the linnet, the 
oven-bird, the vireo, the meadow lark, are all 





sweet ; but none of them has such an overflowing 
joy of song as the robin! Easily he is prince of 
northern song birds, and if ever I have said aught 
other than this, I appeal from myself not well in- 
formed to myself better informed. 

Usually the flush of bird song is well over by 
mid-July; but as the season was late, and the 
second brood of birds was deferred, the nursery 
songs will continue fairly into August. Cats are 
far more dangerous to birds than hawks or owls. 
One good hunter will consume a half-dozen birds 
aday. It mayseem strange that a winged nimble 
creature like a bird can be caught easily by a cat. 
But the sly creature steals under bushes, amidst 
high grass, or along the fence, and strikes up sud- 
denly with its paw at a low flying bird, and more 
often hits than misses. Especially is the cat 
dangerous when the young are leaving their 
nests. A whole crop of birds are easily cut off in 
afew days. My excellent neighbors send off their 
eats as soon,as birds begin to nest, and do not let 
them return until autumn, and so should it be 
with all who delight in these unpaid singers. 

And by the way, I have gained a victory over 
my birds this year. Much complaint has been 
made of their eating cherries and other small 
fruit. This has been called stealing—as if the 
birds did not earn their food and an abundant 
gratitude besides, for protecting all fruit by eat- 
ing innumerable insects that otherwise would 
devastate our gardens and fields, to say nothing of 
their music and their pleasant ways. Now, the 
battle waxed warm in my house, and boys who 
owned shot-guns all at once became tender-hearted 
about cherry-trees and raspberries, etc. But by 
planting thirty or forty more cherry-trees I have 
conquered both boys and birds. Robins now will 
hardly look at a cherry. They are full and over- 
full, especially if the cherries are hard and a little 
sour; so that we have sent ten bushels to market 
this summer, and not a bird has grumbled. My 
four nearest neighbors are persons of sense and 
sentiment, who love birds and join in protecting 
them, so that from Carhart’s woods, along Beach’s 
crest, from Dayton’s valley, on the other hand, 
and along Kittredge’s hillside to the focal point on 
my grounds, the birds are in a paradise, having 


water, food, shelter and protection. Not a gun 
sounds from spring till weaning time. 
By the way, speaking of names, I protest 


against other people naming my property. Let- 
ters come every day directed to Rest Hill. It is 
true that my hill is a hill of rest, but it is not Rest 
Hill, though the newspapers, misled by certain 
committees, have so written it. Once uponatime 
we sojourned at Matteawan, in a house right at 
the shadowy foot of Beacon Mountain, and the 
place was fitly named Mountain Rest. On re- 
moving to Peekskill, we should have carried along 
the name, but that it was a gentle hill and not a 
mountain at all. Hillside was suggested, but there 
are scores of ‘‘ Hillsides” all over the land. High- 
land Rest was thought of, and used fora while, but 
was not quite satisfactory. At length, it was re- 
vealed to me that the place should be called 
‘* Beechworth "—the first syllable hinting at the 
owner, and the second being the old English for 
farm, or place. And so, from this time forth, 
should our CountTRY NoTEs be dated at Beech- 
worth, all may know that that points out the 
fairest spot in the fairest village on the Hudson 
River, the village of Peekskill. In this compli- 
ment to Peekskill I would be understood as re- 
ferring to what the Lord has done for the place 
and its surroundings, and not what man has done. 


* 





THE INDIAN SERVICE. 

HE subject of the management of our Indian 

Affairs is again brought prominently before the 
public. The charges preferred by Prof. Marsh against 
Agent Saville in regard to frauds alleged to have been 
perpetrated in connection with the Red Cloud Agency 
have ‘especially served to direct public attention to 
this matter. It will be well, if, while the charges are 
being discussed and investigated, the public shall ac- 
quire more definite views as to the Indian policy of 
the present Administration, and as to points wherein 
this differs from the policy formerly pursued and to 
which a vigorous effort is now being made in certain 
quarters to persuade the President to return. 

No one seems to question the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s frequently expressed desire and purpose that 
Indian Affairs shall be so administered as to secure the 
largest benefits to the Indians, or to doubt that he 
will honestly endeavor to accomplish this purpose. 

Among the first subjects receiving his careful con- 
sideration was this “Indian Question.” He saw at 
once that under the old system—the agents being ap- 
pointed at the solicitation of politicians and as a re- 
ward for political services—there was and there could 





be no assurance of honesty or of efficiency on the part 
of these agents. Nor was there any doubt but that 
these positions were often, if not generally, sought 
with a view to the spoils. To defraud the Government 
and the Indians has always been regarded as legiti- 
mate by many who have desired to enter this service. 
How to obtain honest and capable agents was the first 
and main question to be settled. Without these no 
amount of careful supervision by the Central office 
will avail to prevent fraud. It is impossible for the 
Secretary of the Interior, with all his vast and varied 
duties and responsibilities, to give minute attention to 
the affairs of the individual agencies. He must depend 
upon his subordinates, nor can he be justly held re- 
sponsible for their dishonest practices provided he 
stands ready to investigate charges that are not evi- 
dently malicious or unfounded. The Secretary of the 
Treasury could, with equal justice, be held responsible 
for the frauds of Treasury agents who have been in 
collusion with the Whiskey Ring. 

It is also impossible for the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, howewer honest, to secure the Government 
and the Indians against being defrauded, except 
through the hearty cotperation of the several agents. 
These last, more than any other, have it in their power 
to thwart the schemes of fraudulently disposed con- 
tractors to secure to the Indians what, under the 
several acts of Congress, they are justly entitled to, 
and to render the service creditable and honorable 
alike to themselves and the nation. The President, 
therefore, determined that the work of reform should 
begin in the manner of selecting these agents upon 
whom so much depended. He declined auy longer to 
accept the nominations of politicians for these offices. 
He refused to recognize them as legitimate rewards 
for party services. By act of Congress he was pre- 
cluded from putting the agencies mm charge of army 
officers, Whose tender mercies are so often cruel. Nor 
is it probable that he was himself disposed to subject 
the Indians to the influence of the army, which could 
hardly fail to prove detrimental to their progress in 
civilization. Of necessity this reform was not accept- 
able to_those whu had previously shared in the spoils 
of the Indian Service, whether politicians or contrac- 
tors. Nor have the officers of the army been alto- 
gether satisfied that the service should. be committed 
to the hands of civilians. These have not failed to 
criticise the peace policy of the President, and to 
throw obstacles in the way of its successful execution, 
nor to embarrass the service by frequent charges of 
fraud for which there has not been the slightest 
ground, seeking thus to create a popular sentiment 
that should cause the abandonment of the present 
policy and perhaps restore themselves and their friends 
to power. There is nodoubt that many of the charges 
preferred against the Indian Office may be traced to 
these causes. The change introduced by the President 
in the matter of selecting agents was radical. In the 
ne of politicians, as nominating these agents, the 

‘hristian churches were substitued. The President 
appealed to the churches to aid him in this work in 
which his own heart had become so deeply interested. 
He sought in this way to bring the best classes into 
sympathy and cotiperation with himself, knowing that 
success would be achieved only as he should be thus 
sustained. If his policy fails, it will be mainly because 
the churches and the religious press have not been as 
active in its support as they should have been, and 
have allowed the efforts of its enemies to prevail. The 
churches of the land, however, accepted generally and 


heartily the invitations of the President, and through 
their Missionary Associations, or through Committees 


specially appointed for the purpose, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of nominating persons to act as Indian 
agents. Since this system was adopted no other nomi- 
nations or solicitations to appoint men to these places 
have been regarded by the President or by the Secre- 
ba” A of the Interior. Fico . 

“ach church accepting this responsibility is put in 
charge of a certain number of agencies, and, in addi- 
tion to nominating the agents, is requested and ex- 
pected, so far as practicable, to exercise religious and 
educational supervision over the Indians gathered at 
said agencies. 

The church committees are primarily and mainly 
responsible for the character of the agents appointed. 
Neither the President nor the aeeay | of the In- 
terior nor the Commissioner of Indian Affairs assumes 
in any case to appoint an Indian agent until he has 
[oe the ordeal of the church committee and his 

tness in all respects for the office has been carefully 
canvassed and approved by them. It would be ver 
difficult to find a more wholesome and efficient check 
upon improper appointments than is thus afforded. 
If good men cannot in this way be secured it must be be- 
cause good men cannot be had for the small allowance 
that is ++" for the service. Under this system it is not 
alone the honest administration of the Indian service, 
but also the reputation of the church that is involved, 
and for the sake of the latter, if not of the former, it 
would seem that every precaution would be taken 
against nominating any person with whose fitness they 
were not thoroughly satisfied. Furthermore, the 
church committees exercise constant supervision over 
the agents thus appointed, and if at any time there is 
evidence of fraud or incompetency on the part cf such 
agents, it has only to be made known at the Indian 
Orttice to secure their dismissal. . 

The churches cannot but be deeply solicitous that 


their respective nominees should prove wholly satis- 


factory to the Government as efficient agents, and if 
they have reason to believe that they have erred in 
their judgment they will not be slow to make a new 
nomination. 

This system has now been acted upon for six years, 
and it is believed by those best qualified to judge that 
the tone of the service in point of honesty and effi- 
ciency has been in no small degree improved. The 
Indians are better cared for, a larger proportion of the 
appropriations in their behalf reaches them, there is 
less fraud perpetrated in connection with the service, 
than ever before. It is not denied that there may be 
unfit men acting as agents, or that there is fraud prac- 
tised by contractors, or that there is still room for im- 
provement. But it is denied that it is wise or prudent 
to abandon the present system of making appoint- 
ments, or the present Indian Policy. It is emphatic- 
ally denied that there isany effort or desire to conceal 
fraud or to shield those whe have been guilty of 
wronging either the Government or the Indians on the 

art of those who are charged with the administra- 

ion of Indian affairs in Washington. I. G. A. 
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Cppermost Topics. 


“THE NEW THEOLOGY.” 


{ Arnold ” in the Standard of the Cross.) (Episco- 
palian.) 
GREAT historian says: ‘ There is 
nothing so revolutionary, because 

there is nothing so unnatural and con- 

vulsive to society, as the strain to keep 

things fixed, when all the world is by the 

very law of its creation in eternal prog- 

ress.” Perhaps there is no field of human 

speculation where this is so plainly seen 

as in Theology. The attempt to re-invest 

with life and vigor views that have 

served their day and lost their hold upon 

the mind seems to be the chief end of 

the body of our theologians. We hear 

the demand for a ‘new theology” eon- 

tinually. It is an indefinite term, and 

even in the minds of those who use it, it 

does not have any formal existence. It 

is, however, an indication of a strange 

feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest that 

is felt throughout our country and espe- 

cially in our own Church, with some of 

the aspects of the old historic schools. 

Natural dislike to anything like change 

in the Church tries to evade this question 

and hide the fact which i¢ every day 

becoming more apparent. The conse- 
quence is that many young men forsake 

the God of their fathers because of this 

opposition, aud go off into extravagances 

of different kinds, and formulate for 

themselves a creed that is simply deism, 

materialism, or pantheism. The preva- 
lence of these last two forms of unbelief 
is too apparent to admit of any contra- 
diction. The question is, can the old 

theology, without any modifications or 
additions, supply the need which causes 
these aberrations? It is not among the 
thoughtless that these cases are found, 

but in the very flower of the intellectual, 
culture of our bestclasses, both men and 
women. ... 

One of the chief elements of progress 
is an originality and independence of 
thought; cowardice and timidity ‘will 
never stand the fire of criticism which 
will always assail the promulgators of 
advanced doctrines. Has not all true 
advance been made by the bold, fearless 
speculations of free minds, untrammeled 
by any of the conventionalities of a past 
age and undaunted by any of the cries 
that have been raised against them? 
Have not those men who held to their 
responsibility to God’s laws and the free- 
dom of their reason, who have endeav- 
ored to base their theology on the 
immutability of the moral universe, 
which exists, “‘not by the will of God 
nor by the will of man, but from the 
very nature of things,” have not they 
been the men who have, under God’s 
providence, done the most to purify our 
theology? Can it be expected that all 
things should remain as they were? 
Must we not hope that in our day some 
additions have been made to the slowly 
developing doctrine of Christianitv? Do 
we not find that whatever shall be done 
must be of a higher type, and expressing 
more clearly the relations of man to his 
Maker? The last half century has been 
slowly developing a theology that has 
seriously affected the old views. It has 
taken root in some of the finest men that 
England and America have produced, 
and has entered largely into the most 
brilliant thinking of the period. There 
have been two men who have done much 
and who are in fact the representatives 
and promulgators of these views. Dif- 
fering widely in their methods, Coleridge 
working through philosophy and Words- 
worth through poetry, they have had 
the same great end in view, the emanci- 
pation of man from this “theology of 
consciousness in distinction from that of 
the reason.” It was a noble and lofty 
ambition, and grand fruits have been 
produced. Men have felt that in their 
relations towards God they could repose 
upon the dictates of that which brought 
them nearest to the Infinite Intelligence 
that created them—the purified Reason 
of the devout Christian, no longer grop- 
ing in the dark and subject to the preju- 
dices of Biblical critics, but fixed upon a 
rock which is Christ, and who dwelleth 
as the Eternal Reason arid has implanted 
in us that by which we may ascertain 











what things are of God and what not. 


The effect has been that in their views 
of God and the universe those who have 
been influenced by the poetry of Words- 
worth and the philosophy of Coleridge 
are less subjective in their speculations. 
They have relied upon the healthier 
teachings of God’s Spirit in nature, and 
less upon the results of the distorted, 
overwrought and diseased consciousness. 
The immutability of God’s relations to- 
wards us is now regarded as fixed, and 
instead of the “ consuming fire,” so often 
spoken of, the living Fatherhood of God 
is the chief feature. . . . Because 
these influences and teachings cannot be 
formulated and discussed by the logi- 
cian, they are sneered at and disdained 
as purely imaginative or else decried as 
tending towards Pantheism. It is 
thought by a great many now that the 
relations which the inexorable logic had 
determined are just as purely imagina- 
tive and unreal as any possible. It isa 
day of tendencies more than of decided 
formation, and what precise form specu- 
lation will take in the future about these 
points could hardly safely be asserted. 
It is surely in the right direction that 
this “theology of nature,” as it is often 
called, points. It is almost axiomatic 
that whatever tends toward the deter- 
mination of the relations which axist pe- 
tween the mind of man and his Maker 
must be in the lines of the historic de- 
velopment. He that has faith in the 
guiding and governing power of Him 
who holds the stars in their courses, and 
the waters in the hollow of His hand, 
muat believe that there is one aim, 

** And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Instead of opposing we should welcome 
free thought, believing it has its mission 
which will be accomplished whether we 
oppose or assist it. 





FREE LABOR AT THE SOUTH. 
(Charles Nordhoff in the New York Herald.) 


REE labor is an undoubted success 
in the South. The negro works. 
He raises cotton and corn, sugar and 
rice; and it is infinitely to his credit that 
he continues to do so, and, according to 
the universal testimony, works more 
steadfastly and effectively this year than 
ever before since 1865, in spite of the po- 
litical hurly-burly in which he has lived 
for the last ten years. Nor ought we of 
the North to forget that a part of the 
credit of the negroes’ industry to-day is 
due to the Southern planters, who have 
been wise enough to adapt themselves to 
the tremendous change in their labor 
system, and honest enough not to dis- 
courage the ignorant free laborer by 
wronging him of his earnings, or by 
driving unjust bargains with him. The 
system of plarting on shares, which pre- 
vails in all the cotton regions Il have 
seen, appears to me admirable in every 
respect. It tends to make the laborer 
independent and self-helpful, by throw- 
ing him on his own resources. He gets 
the reward of his own skill and industry, 
and has the greatest motive to impel him 
to steadfast labor and to self-denial. I 
have satisfied myself, too, that the black 
man gets, wherever I have been, a fair 
share of the crop he makes. If any- 
where he suffers wrong, it is at the hands 
of the small farmers, who cultivate a 
thin soil, and are themselves poor and 
generally ignorant. It is a curious evi- 
dence of the real security of the negro, 
even in the rudest parts of the South, 
that many thousands of them have emi- 
grated from Alabama and Georgia into 
the Yazoo bottom in Mississippi and into 
the cotton regions of Arkansas and 
Louisiana—parts of the South where, if 
we might believe the general reports 
which have been spread through the 
North, no negro’s rights or life is safe. 
The black laborer earns enough, but 
he does not save his money. In the heart 
of the cotton country, a negro depending 
on his own labor alone, with the help of 
his wife in the picking season, may live 
and have from $75 to $125 elear money in 
hand at the close of the season. If he 
has several half-grown boys able to help 
him in the field, he may support his fa- 
mily during the year, and have from $175 
to $250 clear money at the year’s end. 
Few laborers as ignorant as the average 
plantation negro can doas well any where 
in the world. Of course he lives poorly, 
but he thrives on carn meal and bacon, 





and has few doctor’s bills to pay. Un- 
fortunately, as yet, he commonly spends 
his money like a sailor ora miner, or any 
other improvident white man. Very 
few lay by their earnings; yet the de- 
posits in the Freedmen’s Bank showed 
how very considerable were the savings 
of the few; and I am sorry to say that 
the criminal mismanagement of this 
trust has struck a serious blow on the 
South, for it has given a fresh impetus to 
the spendthrift habits of the blacks. 
They have, as yet, far less desire to own 
farms than I hoped to find. They are, 
like almost all rude people, fond of own- 
ing an acre or a house-lot; and in South- 
ern towns and cities it is common to find 
them such owners. Buta comparatively 
small number, as yet, are freeholders in 
the best sense of the word. This, how- 
ever, will come with time. : 





PASTORS AND TOWN INTERESTS. 
(Correspondent in the Advance.) 


HE ministry is supposed to act a 
leading part in forming the current 
religious opinion of the churches. Hence 
any MOVemMent mitinvc. vy the winistry 
will carry a weight of influence with it. 
Let us take now a not infrequent case of 
a town or community which makes the 
attempt to support three or four church- 
es, when there is not ability to support 
more than one or two. 

Suppose that on the part of each of 
the three or four brethren who are labor- 
ing in the miuistry, there is a conscious 
interest for the spiritual welfare of the 
town, which goes out beyond the bounds 
which sectarianism has fixed, and sup- 
pose that withsuch a feeling these breth- 
ren confer together aud arrange a time 
and place for an informal meeting to 
discuss the general interests of the town, 
morally and religiously. Let such a meet- 
ing be introduced by prayer, and let it 
then be thrown open for the considera- 
tion of any topic generally affecting the 
welfare of the community; after which 
asermon may be read by some brother, 
and then made a subject of free brother- 
ly criticism or discussion. Conducted in 
afraternal spirit as servants of Christ, 
such a meeting may lead to broader 
views of denominational fellowship, and 
muy confirm the faith in the indestruct- 
ibility of absolute and essential truth 
even under various forms and modes of 
expression. This experience, while it 
enlarges the Christian charity of the 
ministerial brethren, will lead to a sub- 
sequent enlargement of the same spirit 
among the lay brethren in the churches. 
Again, to the ministry it may become a 
means of such spiritual and intellectual 
growth as to prepare for a rapid transfer 
of each of the brethren to a larger field 
of labor where the same gifts could be 
cultivated with a greater hope of useful- 
ness. And when, in the aforesaid com- 
munity, the question of the support of 
the ministry now comes up, there may 
be, perchance, an arrangement made 
whereby two or more of the churches 
can come together. 


STEAM-CAR INCIVILITY. 
{From the Watcl:man and Reflector.) 


HERE is one place where our people 
are fast losing their really finest 
quality. Itisin our railway cars. Here 
the inborn courtesy of the American is 
sadly lacking. Generous and consider- 
ate, and truly polite everywhere else, 
he is fast becoming selfish and boorish in 
the extreme here. Within a week we 
have witnessed such a scene as this: an 
ingress of eight or ten persons—nearly 
all of them ladies and children—into a 
ear not more than three-fourths filled 
with passengers. The incomers slowly 
walking down the aisle, seeking places 
for themselves among the half-occupied 
seats. They pass six or more men who 
hold their places at the outer end of the 
seats as if to barall entrance. They pass 
two or three quite lady-like dressed 
women who manage to fill an entire seat, 
one of them having wedged her back 
and feet between the two arms. Others 
there were who had beflanked them- 
selves with valises or bundles, holding a 
sort of squatter sovereignty over the 
entire domain. There were in all some 
sixteen seats thus occupied. Not one of 
the occupants was entitled to but one 


sitting. There was not a movement nor 
expression from any one of them all to- 
ward the party of ladies and children 
who stood waiting long after the train 
was in motion. When at last the gentle- 
man of the party began to assert his 
right to the unfilled seats, there was an 
uttered lie from one man who claimed 
the place by his side for “a friend * who 
never appeared, looks of defiance, and 
scowls of dissent from the ladies, and a 
reluctant, protesting movement from 
each one who was forced to make way 
for these others’ rights. . . 

What is there in or about the steam-car 
that nourishes into life such incivility? 
We never saw it in the old-fashioned 
stage-coach. We do not meet with it in 
the street-car. . . Unless it can be 
proved that steam has nothing to do 
with the matter, by our showing that we 
can be as kind, and civil, and polite in a 
railway-car as we now are in a horse-car, 
then we shall plead most strongly for 
the breaking up of our engines, and the 
relinquishment of steam as a motive 
power, Civility is better than haste. 





THE GOLD FIELDS NEARER 


HOME, 
(From the Christian Leader.] 


\IMEON FEVERFEW is the son of 
old Squire Feverfew, over in Sussex. 
The Squire basa fine farm of two hun- 
dred as fruitful acres as ever the sun 
shone on. It lies in the heart of a beau- 
tiful country, and was esteemed by 
Simeon’s grandfather, when he first oc- 
cupied it as a military grant, after the 
war of 1812, to be as much like heaven as 
an earthly scene might be. The Fever- 
few farmhouse is rather old, it is true, 
but.it is well preserved, roomy, and com- 
fortable, and bids fair to be the pleasant 
abiding place of another generation. 
And, then, the Squire and his wife—you 
couldn’t find a better, cheerier, warmer- 
hearted couple, should you travel the 
length and breadth of the State. And 
the girls—why, Simeon has been the envy 
of all his acquaintainces in possessing 
such model sisters. Sweet, comely, 
bright, and sympathetic, “they think 
the world,” as their father expresses it, 
“of Sim.’ But the latter has been read- 
ing of the discovery of gold among the 
Black Hills) He has devoured with 
greedy eyes every glowing report that 
has come from that delectable land of 
sand and savages, taking pretty good 
eare not to read those unfavorable; and 
the result is that, say what the old folks 
would, and cry as might the girls, he 
joined the expedition that was “ fitted 
out” over in Brierfield, and went away 
with it last week, positively assured that 
he would return in six months’ time with 
money enough to buy out the Squire a 
dozen times. 

Foolish Sim! He is but a type of ten 
thousand farmer boys who are making 
haste to get rich. He forgets that there 
are gold fields nearer home than those in 
the far-off West. He does not stop to 
think that he could buy that Springdale 
farm, that he always regards with long- 
ing eyes, a great deal quicker by staying 
at home and minding his business, even 
if the gains be small and slow, than he 
could by going off on a wild-goose chase 
after nothing or next to nothing. 








THE DINNER PUZZLE. 


\ LL the answers to the Dinner 
. Puzzle having reached us, and 
due allowance having been made for 
those at.a distance, we find that Sulie, 
of Bergen Point, N. J., is entitled to 
the first prize, and Mrs. A. E. Buck, 
of Atlanta, Ga., to the second. 

The following are the correct an- 
swers : 





1. Beef 4 la mode. 15. Salad. 

2. Herring. 16. Celery. 

3. Goose. 17. Truffles. 

4. Quail. 18. Parsnips. 

5. Perch and Pike. 19. Spinach. 

6. Turkey. " 20. Peas. 

7. Venison. 21. Artichoke. 

8. Spare rib. 22. Beet. 

9. Lamb. 23. Hominy. 

10. Tongue. 24. Carrot. 

ll. Roast Pig. 25. Potatoes. 

12. Bacon. 26. Terrapin. 

18. Woodcock. 27. Toast. 

14. Bassand Sausage. 28. Asparagus. 
29. Castor. 
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Farm and Garden, 


A FEAST OF ROSES. 
YT NDER this heading we find in the London 
Spectator an account of what must have been 
a superb exhibition at the Sydenham Palace near Lon- 
don. It opens with a reference to the mania for old 
china which, as our readers know, has now lasted for 
several years, and has been so potent in its influence 
that nearly every fashionable house in the United 
Kingdom is filled to the verge of inconvenience with 
specimens and imitations of rare china. This rage it 
is intimated is giving way to one which has flowers as 
its object, and which promises for a time at least to 
engross the attention of the upper ten thousand. To 
the floriculturist assuredly such a change will be wel- 
comed whether he be a professional or an umateur. 
We condense from the article in question some inter- 
esting paragraphs which may contain fresh informa- 
tion for some of our gardeners: 

“The Palace itself is the natural home of the Roses, 
the only place in which one is not sorry to see them 
cut and set primly in boxes. The space, the glass, the 
greenery, the coustant song of birds, the air of grand 
parade, are all in keeping; and at all events in the 
early hours, before the crowds came, and while the 
space around the blooming beauties was clear, ‘and 
they might bave been holding a court, to which a few 
ugly but respectful human beings were admitted to do 
them distant reverence, nothing more beautiful could 
be desired. When the fountains plashed and sparkled, 
and the cooled air was filled with the perfume of the 
myriad flowers, each exhaling its own peculiar subtle 
fragrance, then one looked about for Nourmahal. She 
was not there; she was poorly replaced by ‘ tied-back’ 
youngj ladies; on the whole, though, there was more 
than one face which might have inspired Waller’s 
verses,—and very likely not one of them had ever 
heard of her. 

“The best way in which to enjoy the Rose Show at 
the Crystal Palace is to look attentively at the cata- 
logue, get well into one’s mind which are the prize 
flowers, and who are the successful growers, to pick 
up as much information as possible about the latest 
novelties, to make a mental act of grateful admiration 
of the science, skill, industry, care and taste of the in- 
dividuals who devote themselves to the most charming 
of pursuits, and then promptly to dismiss the whole 
matter from one’s mind, and devote one’s-self to an 
unscientific, sensuous enjoyment of the Roses. Of 
cvurse it is only right to learn their names. When one 
sees, as the oldest habitués saw last Saturday, the finest 
display the Crystal Palace has ever made, it is the cor- 
rect thing to inform one’s-self that such and such an 
one among the dainty darlings is new, a hardly yet 
sunned gem in the crown of the beautiful earth; but 
after a while it is an interruption even to look at their 
names. There are nearly seventy more competitors 
than there were last year; and as one passes on, linger- 
ingly, sometimes shading one’s face with one’s hands 
to shut out the long lives of beauty on either hand, 
and to study as they deserve the marvels of form and 
color ina particular box,—the gorgeous deep pink of 
La France, which seems to spread into the air around 
the flowers; the golden yellow and rich bulk of the 
Maréchal Niel; the intense carnation of the Alfred 
Colomb ; the dusky darkness of the Charles Lefebvre, 
with its close-set leaves, like downy wings of a butter- 
fly or humming bird,—one’s learned and painstaking ~ 
guide is constantly saying, ‘ that is new,’ or ‘ they have 
got that color since last year.’ 

“The best roses, according to scientific rules and the 
growers’ estimation, are not always those which an 
unlearned visitor, a mere lover of roses, looks at with 
most delight; there are mysteries of form and fullness 
which he knows nothing of, but some of the grandest 
flowers strike every one with wonder. Such arose is 
the Marie Van Houtte, whichis of a reversed-bell 
shape (like a bell as the ringer jerks it upward for a 
good peal of joy), of the Tea order, its leaves of a pale 
yellow tint, edged with pink; a supremely lovely 
flower, with the faintest suggestion of a tulip in it, and 
a breath of quite peculiar sweetness. The French 
Roses bear away the palm of beauty, and the learned 
in them tell us they are more beautiful here than in 
their own country. The Gloire de Dijon, an ‘old’ 
rose,—it has glorified many a land beside its own,—is, 
to our taste, still unsurpassed; but the lustrous dark 
pink of the Marie Cointet runs its tender yellow close, 
and the Eugéne Appert is very near the throne. Never 
has the Marquise de Castellane,—most aptly named 
of roses, for it is the very ‘moral’ of a grand court 
lady in her bravest attire, head up, stately, defiant of 
comparison,—flaunted such beauties in the sun of June 
as lust Saturday at Sydenham. Visitors clustered 
round the boxes where these roses stood amid the 
moss, and an eager hum of admiration was always 
audible near them. Their splendor, and that of La 
France and Marie Baumann, were freely greeted: 
but if there was one rose rather than another which 
excited a strong and openly-expressed desire to steal 
it (the public sentiments were very impartial in this 
direction, however, and disdained disguise), it was the 
well-named Madame Lacharme. One specimen of 
this kind, of perfect form, of the most delicious color— 
a spotless white, deepening towards the heart of it into 
a faint but distinct pink tint—was set in a box which 














contained several roses of various colors. It ought to 
have stood alone, and to havereceived a separate hom- 
age. Great must have been the proprietorial pride of 
the lady who exhibited those beautiful Oxonians in the 
English seeding class; but it is to be hoped the grower 
of the lovely Mademoiselle Eugénie Verdier was not 
within earshot when acritical individual replied to the 
enthusiastic comments on that triumph of science and 
skill (by kind permission of Nature) made by a lady 
beside him: ‘Well, yes, very pretty; but I like the 
meaty roses best, myself.’”’ 





THE SHOW IN FOURTEENTH STREET. 


EW YORK botanists are likely to have their 

long-expressed wish for a botanical garden grat- 
ified, at least in some degree. There is now open in 
East Fourteenth street, opposite the Academy of 
Music, an exhibition which is certainly highly credit- 
able as the beginning of what is intended to be a 
permanent establishment. We are informed that Mr. 
John 8S. Barnes, the owner of the collection, has been 
more than eight years in bringing together his speci- 
mens. They comprise many species of palms, some of 
them, it is said, never before seen in this country. 
The sago palms are the most numerous, the tent con- 
taining something like twenty of them. Two of the 
largest, a male and female, stand at the tent door. 
These specimens are from South Africa. Others are 
from Abyssinia, Ashantee, and Madagascar. Indeed 
nearly all the tropical countries are here represented, 
either by palms or by bananas, ferns, bays, etc. It is, 
we understand, the intention of the proprietors to 
make the exhibition permanent, provided they receive 
sufficient encouragement in the way of public patron- 
age. As the weather grows colder on the approach of 
winter, a suitable building will take the place of the 
tent at present in use, and the collection will eventu- 
ally be largely increased, so as to include aquatic 
plants and other rare varieties. At present the array 
is strictly an exhibition, none of the plants being for 
sale. 


The next session of the ‘‘ American Pomological 
Society” will be held in Chicago in September. 
2 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





POSTAGE. 

PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 





RENEWALS. 

PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly Illustrated Numbers and George MacDonald's 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 








REMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of ‘* THz CHRISTIAN UNION,” No. 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 








EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CurisTIAN Union holds good also for PLymMoutn 
Putprtr, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
85.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication ; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls. or 25 cents 
for No. 8, Washington. 











IN CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in adyance of each issue. 





PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. MARSHALL’s ‘‘ PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.’’— 
This portrait of Lincoln has a ecound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Hou- 
est Old Abe's” strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘As a work of art, it will take its place among 


those rare productions not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
and sympathy unite with strength.” 


2. THE Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 


wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


3. MARSHALL’s ‘ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASH- 
INGTON ’’; one of the most splendid steel engravings 
ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
‘*truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.” This 
is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America’’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was “the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.”’ It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 

4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk iu the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes, They are a genuine 
inspiration. 





N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “‘ Boys’? to new subscribers, 
the * Cross”’ to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “ renewals’ will be entered and 
served es new subscribers. 











PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEopie’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2, THe EASTER Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. Our Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 












Club Retail 
Price Pa 
Postage ‘ostage 
MONTHLIES. Prepait. Prepa 

RISTIAN UNION and Harper’s Monthly...........#6.70 $7.20 
= “y  g “ The Galaxy.........-- -. 6.65 7.20 
= Dd “  Scribner’s Monthly. -. 6.65 7.200 
~ « © Etpptmeottts Magesine...-. 648 $30 

“ om “ "s - i 
. The s —_ 43 5.45 5.95 
od 4 “ The Atlantic Month! - 6.65 7.20 
rr rvs “ jae jooe ae He 

pa 3 7 ur’s Magazine.......... . 7 
— > 4 re Bhrenological Journal..... ‘Ss br 4 

soe > ve @ NUISCTY........ 000-000 . y 
” _ “ Old and New.........++-+0e++ 6.65 7.20 

WEEKLIES. 
e = > r’s Weekly......-.--+ 6.70 7.20 
* ° - aoroer's Bazar...... . os a 1.0 
ES iy eee 
a ° ~ ttell’s Liv: e.. 4 

Es _ “ The N. Y. Tribune. - . 490 5.20 
* a “ty VANCE... «666556 eb dee . 5.85 6.20 
rm s “ Nation ........  menhapepenl AT 5 8.20 
- © = “ Scientific American.. .- 6.10 6.40 
» a “ Youth’s Companion........44.65 4.9 
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Address all communications with remittances to 
“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 


27 Park Place, New York.. 


